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GOV’T ISSUED GOLDlCOINS. 

N^i^wide Coin and Bullion Reserve announces the final TtpfSe of 
2,500 congr essipna lly authorized,Bully backed by the U.S. Government, 
completely dealer mark up, $5 Gold American Eagles at the 


increpHlg price of 



FOR THE INVESTOR 

If you had $25,000 in gold in 2001 at $290 per oz you 
would have almost $100,000 at today’s gold prices. These 
profit margins are unheard of in today’s volatile financial 
market. Experts say this is just the beginning. Gold last 
touched $850 an ounce on Jan. 21, 1980, just after the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan and the seizure of U.S. hos¬ 
tages in Iran. Inflation was running in the triple digits. In 
today’s terms, this would be equivalent to $2,000 an ounce 
suggesting the current nine year bull market has much 
further to run. With the Fed’s decision to print, print, print 
trillions of dollars Americans will soon see inflation like 
never before. With these current conditions we are pleased 
to provide special arrangements for orders of $25,000 
and more. Numerous experts are now predicting gold at 
$5,000 an ounce your $25,000 could be worth $125,000 
in the near future. Please understand that when you con¬ 
vert money to U.S. Government Gold you have not spent 
your money, but rather transferred its value from a declin¬ 
ing paper currency, to a powerful asset providing a long 
term hedge against inflation. Smart investors are currently 
moving 25-30% of their paper assets into gold. Call today 
for the opportunity to turn your $25,000 into $125,000. 
Toll free 877-817-1220. 


FINAL RELEASE 

Nationwide Coin and Bullion Reserve announces the 
final release of 2,500 congressionally authorized, fully 
backed by the U.S. Government, completely free of dealer 
mark up, $5 gold coins at the incredible low price of only 
$138.00 each. This at cost offer for American citizens may 
be your final opportunity to own government gold free of 
dealer mark up. Gold is currently trading around $ 1,200.00 
per ounce and experts predict gold to skyrocket to as much 
as $5,000.00 an ounce. Inflation, the printing of trillions of 
dollars, two wars and the threat of terrorism all have caused 
the demand for gold to soar. Leading financial experts, 
Rob McEwen, Christopher Wyke, Peter Schiff and James 
DiGeorgia all predict $5,000/oz. gold. Due to extremely 
limited supplies we must adhere to a strict limit of ten 
coins per household. Nationwide Coin and Bullion Re¬ 
serve has set these beautiful U.S. Government gold 
coins for immediate public release and cannot guaran¬ 
tee sufficient inventory to supply current demand. Or¬ 
der now to avoid disappointment. This at cost public 
offer will sell out immediately. Overage orders may be 
cancelled and your checks returned uncashed. Order¬ 
ing now may be your last chance to own these mag¬ 
nificent government issued gold coins at this level. 
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CALL TOLL FREE (24 hrs a day seven days a week) 

1 - 877 - 817-1220 
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SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS NOW AVAILABLE 
ORDERS OVER $25,000 
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Minimum order 5 gold coins. 


Call toll free 877-817-1220. 
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Pain relief breakthrough 


Do you suffer from one or more of the following? 

y/ Foot and heel pain y/ Back and knee pain ✓ Poor circulation 

✓ Plantar Fasciitis ✓ Metatarsalgia ^ Arthritis 

y/ Bone spurs ✓ Fibromyalgia ✓ or just tired, aching feet 

y/ Corns, callouses and bunions ^ Morton’s Neuroma 

Now there’s Happy Feet. .. the massaging insoles 
with remarkable 3-way dynamic fluid action that helps 
to alleviate pain and fatigue- 
while you walk! 

Innovative approach to foot care can offer quick, 
effective and affordable relief to millions. 


Did you know that the average person takes 
18,000 steps a day? That means thousands 
of pounds of pressure on the 26 bones in 
your feet, not to mention your knees, hips 
and back. It’s no wonder that over 55 
million Americans experience an average of 
1.4 foot problems per year. This constant 
compression causes pain, discomfort and 
fatigue. One reason is that we were designed 
to walk in bare feet on soft ground. So of 
course, problems will occur when we walk 
on hard surfaces in shoes with rigid soles. 
Over time, serious disorders like heel spurs 
and Plantar Fasciitis can practically cripple 
many people. Now, an innovative company 
has developed a way for these people to 
get relief. The product is the Happy Feet® 
Insoles, and the benefits are extraordinary. 

The secret is in the soles. 

Happy Feet's proprietary manufacturing 
process bonds a breathable, lightweight 
fabric to a high-strength bladder. The 
unique design of the insole and the 
special fluid inside work in a 3-way action 


to provide a variety of benefits. 

First, the insole “floats" the foot 
on a cool cushion of natural 
food-quality glycerin to absorb 
shock and fill all the spaces 
between your foot and shoe 
giving it a custom fit. This 
action reduces fatigue, relieves 
foot, ankle, knee and back pain. 

Next, with every step, dynamic 
fluid-flow spreads pressure 
across the entire foot, from heel to arch to 
ball of the foot. This aligns the feet in 
the proper position and redistributes 
weight evenly for better balance. Finally, 
the dynamic fluid action constantly 
massages nerve endings in the feet which 
facilitates circulation to the feet and legs. 
The combination of these three distinct 
actions provides one-of-a-kind relief. 

Why suffer any longer when 
risk-free relief is a phone call away? 

We are so sure that Happy Feet® will 
help you that we’ve teamed up with the 



UtmA^TWN DESIGN TO f)TANY SHOE 


Helping postal workers 
avoid the agony of the feet. 

In a recent study, Denver postal 
workers rated their foot and back pain 
on a scale from zero (no pain) to ten 
(excruciating pain). After wearing 
Happy Feet® Insoles for two months, 
postal workers registered pain scores 
again. The results were dramatic! 
If these people who walk for a 
living found relief, imagine the 
results you’ll get. 



• New technology 

• 1 year warranty 
Machine washable 

manufacturer to offer a full one-year 
warranty on the product along with 
our exclusive home trial. If, for any 
reason whatsoever, you are not completely 
satisfied with Happy Feet®, simply return 
them within 30 days for a refund of the 
product purchase price. Call now, all you 
have to lose is your pain. 


Insoles 


Instead of looking forward to taking 
your shoes off, you’ll look forward 
to putting them on! 

Now available for only 
$39.95 + s&h 

Please mention promotional code 

41346 . 

For fastest service, call toll-free 24 hours a day. 

1-888-891-7629 

www.ownhappyfeet.com 



_ 1998 Ruffin Mill Road 

Colonial Heights, VA 23834 

Copyright © 2010 by f/rsfSTREET for Boomers and 
Beyond, Inc. All rights reserved. 
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Westinghouse nuclear power plants 



while producing electricity. 



Greenhouse Gas-Free Electricity Production 

Source: U.S. Energy Information Administration 


72.3% Nuclear 



21.7% Hydroelectric 


6.1% Solar, Wind 
& Geothermal 


Nuclear energy provides electricity for one out 
of every five homes and businesses in the 
United States without producing greenhouse 
gases. In fact, nuclear energy is a proven 
solution to climate change — accounting for 72% 
of greenhouse gas-free electricity production. 

We need to develop all sources of clean 
electricity. And the Westinghouse API000 
nuclear power plant is the most advanced of 
its kind currently available in the global 
marketplace. Four AP1000 units are now under 
construction in China, and the API000 design 
is the announced technology of choice for 
no less than 14 new plants planned for the 
United States. 



Westinghouse 

A Toshiba Group Company 


You can be sure... 
if W’s Westinghouse 


Westinghouse and its more than 15,000 global 
employees are always looking to the future, 
taking the next steps to develop even more 
advanced nuclear power options to meet the 
world’s diverse energy needs. Westinghouse 
technology will help provide future generations 
with safe, clean and reliable electricity. 

Check us out at www.westinghousenuclear.com 
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THE SCRAPBOOK 


The Cardinal and the Gout 


A s Pope Benedict XVI began his 
historic visit to Great Britain last 
week (things were never the same after 
Henry VIII’s divorce), the pontiff was 
without one of his aides, Cardinal Wal¬ 
ter Kasper. Earlier in the week, the Ger¬ 
man magazine Focus ran an interview 
with the cardinal who spoke of “an ag¬ 
gressive new atheism in England” (a 
point he could plausibly defend) and 
described arriving at Heathrow airport 
as akin to landing in the Third World 
(slightly harder to defend). The com¬ 
ments sparked outrage prior to the 
pope’s trip—and no apology was is¬ 
sued by the cardinal, who according 
to his spokesman views the matter as 
closed. What he meant to describe, 
says Father Federico Lombardi (and as 
related by the London Daily Telegraph), 
was “a cosmopolitan reality, a melting 
pot of ordinary humanity and all of its 
diversity and its problems.” 


The Telegraph then quotes from 
Cardinal Kasper’s secretary, Monsi¬ 
gnor Oliver Lahl, who elaborated: 

All he was saying is that when you 
arrive in Britain today it is like landing 
in Islamabad, Mumbai and Kinshasa 
all at the same time, because there are 
so many cultures and religions and 
races from all over the world. He was 
simply saying that Britain is no lon¬ 
ger a mono-cultural country. There 
was nothing racist or xenophobic in 
that. He can’t understand why this 
has become such a big issue in the 
past. He is in bed so he can’t check 
the Internet to look at the coverage, 
but he has been informed. 

Sure. And the reason Cardinal 
Kasper is not on the trip, as noted 
above, is that he is ill—with gout. Yes, 
that swelling of the joints sometimes 
known as the “patrician malady,” 
which usually has something to do 


with a very rich diet, is supposedly 
what has hindered (and hobbled) the 
cardinal. (For a fuller appreciation of 
the affliction, see Victorino Matus’s 
Casual column on page 5.) 

According to the Telegraph, “Msgr. 
Lahl confirmed that the cardinal was 
suffering from gout in his legs and 
feet and had difficulty walking and 
standing.” And though the cardinal 
did attend a dinner honoring him in 
Rome last week, responded Lahl, “He 
just went for a couple of hours. It’s the 
only appointment he has managed to 
fulfill all week. He will suffer for it 
over the next couple of days.” 

The Scrapbook doesn’t doubt it: 
The disease brought on by consump¬ 
tion of steak and shellfish and wine 
and beer—aren’t these common sta¬ 
ples in the Vatican? As a priest once 
told The Scrapbook, “If this is pov¬ 
erty, bring on chastity!” ♦ 


Obama’s Soaring 
Poll Numbers 

D oes Europe still love Obama? 

When last year’s Transatlantic 
Trends poll came out, European re¬ 
spondents gave the new president a 
whopping 83 percent approval rat¬ 
ing. This year, however, that number 
has dropped—to a shockingly low 78 
percent. Contrast this with the latest 
Gallup poll showing Americans giv¬ 
ing Obama a 45 percent approval rat¬ 
ing, and it is clear the United States 
and Europe continue to see things 
rather differently. 

The Portuguese and the Germans 
love Obama the most, giving him 88 
percent and 87 percent approval re¬ 
spectively. Interestingly, Turkey’s view 
of the president has plummeted over 
the last year, from 50 percent to 28 
percent. (Perhaps it is not a coincidence 
that 48 percent of Turkish respondents 
are not concerned about a nuclear Iran 
and that a greater number of Turks de¬ 


sire closer cooperation with 
the Middle East than with 
the United States.) 

The poll, sponsored in 
part by the German Mar¬ 
shall Fund, also shows 
Europeans having a more 
pessimistic view of Afghan¬ 
istan than their American 
counterparts and a major¬ 
ity throughout the conti¬ 
nent wanting troop reduc¬ 
tions or withdrawal from that theater. 
Less than 50 percent of those polled 
approve of Obama’s handling of Af¬ 
ghanistan and Iran, despite giving him 
overall high approval marks. Only 13 
percent of EU respondents are in favor 
of aiding the opposition in Iran—most 
prefer economic incentives over eco¬ 
nomic sanctions when it comes to per¬ 
suading Tehran to give up its nuclear 
ambitions. (Perhaps the Europeans 
could offer Ahmadinejad an enticing 
package in return for his pledge not 
to pursue nuclear power. The signing 


ceremony could even take 
place in Munich.) 

Depressing, but maybe 
not at all surprising. (In 
addition, 60 percent of the 
French and 53 percent of 
Germans say “the euro 
has been a bad thing for 
their economy.”) On the 
other hand, “Around half 
of Americans (53 percent) 
agreed that the United 
States has enough common values 
with China to be able to cooperate 
on international problems,” whereas 
63 percent of Europeans “said that 
China and Europe have such differ¬ 
ent values that cooperating on inter¬ 
national problems is impossible.” 

But at least for the president, such 
polling will no doubt comfort him— 
following the midterm elections, he 
may want to consider another mo- 
rale-boosting trip to Europe and a 
major address to an adoring (and 
nonvoting) public. ♦ 
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Them’s Fightin’ 
Words! 

T he Palm Beach Post in Florida re¬ 
cently reported a war of words 
between Democratic House member 
Ron Klein and his Republican chal¬ 
lenger Allen West. West, a retired 
lieutenant colonel in the Army and an 
Iraq war veteran, called his Republi¬ 
can primary opponent David Brady a 
“knucklehead” and correctly predict¬ 
ed his campaign was “going to take 
[Brady] out behind the woodshed and 
we’re going to give him a Southern- 
fried butt-whoopin’” in the primary 
election last month. West continued, 
saying, “We’re going to take Ron 
Klein out behind the same woodshed 
and we’ll whoop him too.” 

West doubled down in a recent in¬ 
terview. “That’s how men talk,” West 
said. “You know, college football 
season’s started and Chris Fowler on 
ESPN College GameDay is going to 
talk about taking people behind the 
woodshed_You can call it trash talk¬ 

ing, you can call it whatever you want. 
Patton was a tough guy. MacArthur 
was a tough guy. William Tecumseh 
Sherman was a tough guy. America 
has a history of, when there are tough 
times, they look for tough leaders to 
take them out of those tough times and 
tough situations.” 

The Post also reported that West 
called Klein a “pathetic liberal,” “cre¬ 
tin,” “Mama’s boy” for House speaker 
Nancy Pelosi, “little Lord Ron,” and 
“little Ronnie”—all in one blog post 
on his campaign website. 

That’s a hefty arsenal in this war 
of words, but it’s evident from his re¬ 
sponse that Klein could stand to fortify 
his munitions. “This isn’t about college 
football. This isn’t about back-slapping 
and using, you know, sexist remarks 
or threatening statements as a way of 
being cute or funny,” Klein said. “I 
think a lot of people find it pretty offen¬ 
sive for him to be out there threatening 
and finding it amusing to be threaten¬ 
ing your opponent or threatening peo¬ 
ple who don’t agree with him.” 

The Scrapbook finds the jabs all in 
good fun and would offer some sage 
advice for the embattled Democrat on 
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how to effectively counter the attack, 
but perhaps Lt. Col. Allen West cap¬ 
tured it best: “Man up.” ♦ 

Steve Jobs, 

Ninja Warrior 

B loomberg News reports on a 
rather bizarre incident involv¬ 
ing Apple CEO Steve Jobs, Japanese 
airport security officials, and what are 
popularly known as Chinese or ninja 
throwing stars. First reported by 
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SPA!, a Japanese publication, Jobs was 
supposedly boarding his private jet at 
Kansai International Airport when 
security stopped him for possession 
of the deadly bladed stars. According 
to the story, Jobs disposed of his stars, 
known as shuriken in Japanese, before 
getting on the plane, and vowed never 
to return to the Land of the Rising 
Sun. As related by SPA! via Bloom¬ 
berg, “Jobs said it wouldn’t make 
sense for a person to try to hijack his 
own plane.” (No word on whether 
Jobs then disposed of security officials 
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using a samurai sword, nun- 
chucks, or handclaws before 
vanishing in a smokescreen.) 

An Apple spokesman ad¬ 
mits Jobs was in Japan for a 
family vacation but otherwise 
calls the story “pure fiction” 
and says that “Steve had a 
great time and hopes to visit 
Japan again soon.” No doubt 
to avenge his honor! ♦ 

Bill Gates, 

Toilet Innovator 

M eanwhile, at last month’s Tech- 
onomy conference in Lake 
Tahoe, Calif., Bill Gates said some¬ 
thing to host Brent Schlender that 
reminded us of the famous line from 
The Graduate'. “I just want to say one 
word to you. Just one word.. . . Are 
you listening?. . . Plastics.” Except 
for Gates, the word is “toilets.” As 
the website techcrunch.com reports, 
the founder of Microsoft and current 
head of the Bill and Melinda Gates 
Foundation admitted he is obsessed 
with toilets—how they work and 
how to make them better: “Latrines 
are fascinating. ... No one wants to 
read about it—it’s one of the greatest 
under-investments.” He also prom¬ 
ised, “We’re gonna have a break¬ 
through in the latrines.” 

According to techcrunch.com, 
“[Gates] said that while the flushable 
toilet is the gold standard, it isn’t ef¬ 
ficient at all. Someone is going to fix 
that.” The Scrapbook only hopes a 
Gates-designed toilet will be easy to 
install, user-friendly, and with little 
or no chance of crashing. ♦ 

Recession? 

What Recession? 

H ow much do you love your chil¬ 
dren? Enough to build them 
a tree house? Buy them a swing set? 
What about a pirate ship? A friend 
sends The Scrapbook a link to Posh- 
Tots.com: “The Most Extraordinary 
Children’s Furnishings in the World!” 
It was here that we came across “Red 


Beard’s Revenge Pi¬ 
rate Ship Playhouse,” 
large enough to fit 
four seated adults in 
its captain’s quarters 
and with such ame¬ 
nities as leatherette- 
cushioned benches, 
a handcrafted crow’s 
nest, and Douglas fir 
flooring and walls. 
All for the low price 
of $52,000. As for the entire neighbor¬ 
hood’s sense of outrage, scorn, and 
bitter resentment engendered towards 
you: priceless. ♦ 

Sentences We 
Didn’t Finish 

6 T \ uring my recent travels to 
J -J North Korea and China, I 
received clear, strong signals that 
Pyongyang wants to restart negotia¬ 
tions on a comprehensive peace trea¬ 
ty with the United States and South 
Korea and on the denuclearization 
of the Korean peninsula. The com¬ 
ponents of such an agreement ...” 
(Jimmy Carter, New York Times, Sep¬ 
tember 16, 2010). ♦ 

Now in Paperback 

T he Scrapbook is pleased to an¬ 
nounce the paperback edition of 
our colleague Matthew Continetti’s The 
Persecution of Sarah Palin: How the Elite 
Media Tried to Bring Down a Rising Star. 
“Matthew Continetti rips the lid off the 
lamestream media in this must-read 
book,” says the former vice presidential 
nominee. We couldn’t agree more. And 
with the rise of 
the Tea Party 
movement and 
Palin’s politi¬ 
cal influence 
felt throughout 
this midterm 
election season, 
we can’t think 
of a better time 
to purchase 
this book. ♦ 
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MAH COLLINS 


CASUAL 


My Right Foot 


I magine, if you will, the moment 
when Ludwig van Beethoven 
realized his passion for music was 
being threatened by his grow¬ 
ing deafness. Or when Magic Johnson 
saw his professional basketball career 
coming to a premature end because he 
was HIV positive. Or when it dawned 
on Franklin Roosevelt that his polio 
might hamper his ability to connect 
with the American people. 

Something similar has happened 
to me. One of the things I enjoy about 
my job is the opportunity to 
write about food and drink. The 
one tiny obstacle, to which I’ve 
alluded in the past, is my high 
blood pressure. But thanks to the 
wonders of science, I can take a 
pill that keeps things under con¬ 
trol without my having to drasti¬ 
cally alter my diet. 

Then last spring on a trip to 
New York with my wife, some¬ 
thing else transpired. I began 
to feel a slight pressure at the 
base of the big toe on my right 
foot, which worsened with each 
step. When my father, a retired 
surgeon, examined it a few days 
later, it took him only a second 
to conclude I had the condi¬ 
tion known as gout—the result 
of a buildup of sodium urate 
that crystallizes around a joint, occa¬ 
sionally the knee, usually the big toe, 
inflaming it. One cause is heredity— 
my father has had it on and off for 
years. Another cause is diet. 

As Dr. Bryan Emmerson writes 
in Getting Rid of Gout (a book with a 
lovely cover photo of a grandfather 
fishing with his grandson), the disease 
has been around since ancient times. It 
seems Hippocrates noted a few charac¬ 
teristics of gout, such as that “eunuchs 
do not take the gout nor become bald; 
a woman does not take the gout unless 
her menses be stopped; a youth does not 
get gout before sexual intercourse”—all 


of which may or may not be true. And 
according to the findings of Roy Porter 
and G.S. Rousseau in their medical his¬ 
tory Gout: The Patrician Malady, I hap¬ 
pen to be in good company: “Histori¬ 
cally seen as a disease afflicting upper- 
class males of superior wit, genius, and 
creativity, gout has included among its 
sufferers Erasmus, the Medici, Samuel 
Johnson, Immanuel Kant, and Rob¬ 
ert Browning.” (I’m afraid to ask how 
many of them were in their 30s when 
it first struck.) 


In any event, my father assured me 
all would be fine so long as I curtailed 
my eating of lobster, shrimp, liver, 
anchovies, sardines, and red meat. Not 
to mention my consumption of alcohol, 
particularly beer. But why stop there? 
I don’t really have to write about food 
and drink. Instead, I could cover such 
scintillating issues as Social Security 
reform or the D.C. mayoral race, while 
eating a turkey sandwich with low-fat 
mayo on oat-nut toast with a glass of 
soy milk in my office. 

I’m kidding. Beethoven certainly 
didn’t stop composing symphonies. 
Magic Johnson, though retired from 


the game, is a successful business¬ 
man. And FDR, when told by his mil¬ 
itary advisers that a raid on Tokyo to 
avenge Pearl Harbor would be impos¬ 
sible, defiantly stood up on his own 
and said, “Do not tell me it can’t be 
done!” (Okay, that last bit was actually 
Jon Voight playing FDR in the movie 
Pearl Harbor .) 

Nevertheless, inspired by these 
gentlemen, I have decided to accept 
my fate as a gout-afflicted chronicler of 
food and drink. Luckily there are pills 
that fight gout—some sufferers who 
fit certain criteria can even take one 
daily as a preventative measure. My 
own acute attack subsided after a few 
days of medication, though it returned 
with a vengeance a month later. 
But as quickly as it struck, it van¬ 
ished. No one really knows when 
gout will strike. It is a disease, as 
Dr. Emmerson puts it, “of remis¬ 
sions and exacerbations.” Mean¬ 
ing every culinary journey is now 
fraught with peril. 

A few days after my last gout 
attack, I was invited by the 
good folks at the Distilled Spir¬ 
its Council to attend a “Spirits 
of France” cognac tasting at the 
French ambassador’s residence, 
a chance to sip a glass or three of 
Richard Hennessy, which runs 
about $4,500 per bottle, and the 
$3,000 per bottle Courvoisier 
LEssence proved irresistible. Two 
weeks later, I was tailing a French 
chef for a freelance profile that 
led to his feeding me practically to 
death. Mysteriously, the gout has not 
made its presence felt. One day it will. 

In the meantime, I will continue to 
report fearlessly from the frontlines 
of restaurant kitchens and hillside 
vineyards. Truffle season is already 
upon us. And in December, a publicist 
tells me, the Japanese will be serving 
shirako. “Bring it on!” I say, before 
asking her what it is. “Cod sperm,” 
she replies. 

On second thought, I’ll have to pass, 
what with my gout and all. 

VlCTORINO MATUS 
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Own This Rare Gold Indian 


Before they are completely Sold Out! 


Only... ^299ea 


The $2-1/2 Gold Indian is one of the most fascinating 
gold coins ever produced. 

Minted intermittently from 1908 - 1929, it is the first 
US gold coin to not feature the emblematic figure of 
Liberty. It instead shows the likeness of an Indian 
Chief! 

The $2-1/2 Indian received little attention at the be¬ 
ginning of the 20th century, other then as a gift item in 
children’s Christmass sockings. But after the cancela¬ 
tion of all gold coin production in 1933 the coin at¬ 
tracted of following due to the shortened series and 
unique incuse design. Also known as a Indian Quarter 
Eagle the 15-coin Indian set is popular with investors 
and collectors. 

Here are 6 reasons why this coin is so scarce: 

• The mint produced this coin for just 13 years and the 
production never exceeded a million pieces in any year. 

• The “Incuse” design represents a departure from all 
previous United States coinage. 

• The design has no raised edges, and the major design 
features are sunken into the coin, below the surface. 

• The lack of a raised edge caused these coins to wear 
out quickly and had to be replaced with new coins. 

• The public was concerned that the new coins would 
spread germs — an unfounded fear. 

• The Gold Act of 1933 effectively removed all gold 
coins from circulation. This recall came just four years 
after production of the $2-1/2 Indian was ended. All 
banks were required to turn in any gold coins on hand. 


The $2-1/2 Gold Indian is an outstanding gold invest¬ 
mentfrom an era when gold was the only money you 
could trust. 

A Secure Piece of American History 

Eastern Numismatics has secured a few hundred of 
these very scarce $2-1/2 Indian Gold coins in high 
Extremely Fine condition. Each of these coins boldly 
shows the remarkable features of the incuse design and 
they still retain some of their original mint luster. Limit 
3 coins per household. 

Call Eastern Numismatics at 1-800-835-0008 and 
order your gold Indian for just $299 + S&H, or visit 
our web site at WWW.USCOINS.COM and go to 
Advertised Specials. 

This offer is good while supplies last. 

Prices are subject to change without notice. 

Each coin comes with our 30-day 
Unconditional Guarantee. 



eastern numismatics [nc 


1 - 800 - 835-0008 

642 Franklin Ave, Garden City, New York 11530 
— Coin & Bullion Dealers Since 1974- 


Offer Expires 10/31/2010 
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Obama’s Tax Evasion 


T he 2001 and 2003 tax cuts expire on January 1. Pres¬ 
ident Obama wants to extend the current rates for 
households making less than $250,000, limiting 
the increase to the rich. Republicans say raising taxes in 
a weak economy is a mistake, full stop. And guess what, 
plenty of rank and file Democrats agree with them. Who 
says bipartisanship is dead? 

In the House, a group of 31 Demo¬ 
crats is circulating a letter that asks 
Nancy Pelosi not to raise taxes. At least 
five Senate Democrats explicitly support 
extending current rates for all. Chances 
are they’ll be joined by other members of 
their caucus as Election Day approaches. 

If all goes well—knock on wood—the 
rogue Democrats, together with a uni¬ 
fied Republican party, may stop an 
Obama tax hike. 

It’s no accident that the number of 
Democrats who support an extension 
is growing. The case for extending all 
the current tax rates is economically 
and politically sound. We yield the bal¬ 
ance of this paragraph to the senators 
from Connecticut and Nebraska. “The 
more money we leave in private hands, 
the quicker our recovery will be,” Joe 
Lieberman told the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce in Middlesex, Connecticut, last 
week. “Raising taxes in a weak economy 
could impair recovery,” Ben Nelson said 
in a recent press release. 

What’s more, President Obama’s 
arguments for the tax hike are unpersua¬ 
sive. He says an extension would add to 
the deficit, wouldn’t be fair, and wouldn’t 
help the economy. The deficit argu¬ 
ment is laughable. The cost of extend¬ 
ing tax rates for the poor and middle class dwarfs the cost 
of extending them for the rich. A president serious about 
fiscal austerity would want all of the tax cuts to expire, or 
propose offsets in spending. Obama doesn’t support either 
option. He isn’t serious. 

Obama isn’t serious because he thinks fairness is more 
important than fiscal responsibility. What’s fair? Obama 
says households making more than $250,000 don’t deserve 


tax relief because the past decade has left them well off. He’s 
the cop who’s arrived to break up the rich people’s party. But 
Obama never explains just how the gains at the upper end 
of the income distribution have hurt the rest of us. Maybe 
that’s because he can’t. The market is not a zero-sum game. 
Earning an additional dollar is not the equivalent of theft. 

Obama objects to low taxes depriving 
the government of revenue. Leave aside 
the fact that economic growth sometimes 
results in more revenue under lower tax 
rates than higher ones, because higher 
rates lead to tax avoidance and dimin¬ 
ished output. The larger question is: 
Whose money is it to begin with? 

In the liberal imagination, the 
money is the government’s by default, 
and the president and Congress deter¬ 
mine through the tax code how much 
to give back to the people. Last week 
Obama told an audience in Virginia that 
an extension would be “giving them 
$100,000 for people making a million 
dollars or more.” But this is backwards. 
Low taxes don’t give away the govern¬ 
ment’s money. Low taxes allow individ¬ 
uals to keep the money they’ve earned 
through hard work, sound investment, 
and good fortune. 

Since Obama thinks the taxpayer’s 
money is his in principle, he feels an 
obligation to redistribute the money 
to the best possible end. Thus the tax 
code becomes a tool for economic and 
social policy. Obama claims low taxes 
on the middle class encourage con¬ 
sumption, whereas low taxes on the 
rich encourage savings. As he put it 
last week at the White House, “middle- 
class folks are the folks who are most likely to actually 
spend this tax relief.” And spending, in Obama’s view, is 
the key to recovery. So, he favors one class of people over 
another in the pursuit of a public good. 

But what if Obama’s wrong? What if the key to recovery 
is aligning incentives in a way that promotes work, saving, 
and investment? In that case, wouldn’t you want to allow 
taxpayers to keep the dollars they earn? Wouldn’t you want 
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to encourage people to earn more, rather than encourage 
dependence on government subsidies and transfers? 

The president doesn’t answer such questions, probably 
because doing so would lead him to admit that he’s in error. 
The result is a tax policy that makes no sense. Obama wants 
fiscal responsibility along with deficit-financed tax cuts for 
most Americans. He wants fairness along with a tax code 
that discriminates between certain types of people and cer¬ 
tain types of income. He wants economic recovery along 
with policies that discourage economic activity. Somebody 
alert the IRS. In all of this, Obama’s guilty of a serious case 
of tax evasion. 

—Matthew Continetti 


Did You Get 
My Message? 

H ouse D.C. delegate Eleanor Holmes Norton left 
an interesting voicemail on a lobbyist’s answer¬ 
ing machine a couple of weeks ago: 

This is, uh, Eleanor Norton. Congresswoman Eleanor 
Holmes Norton. Uh, I noticed that you have given to uh, 
other colleagues on the Transportation and Infrastructure 
Committee. I am a, um, senior member, a 20-year veteran 
and am chair of the subcommittee on Economic Develop¬ 
ment, Public Buildings and Emergency Management. I’m 
handling the largest economic development project in the 
United States now, the Homeland Security Compound of 
three buildings being built on the uh, old St. Elizabeth’s 
hospital site in the District of Columbia along with uh, 15 
other, uh, sites here for, that are part of the stimulus. 

I was, frankly, uh, uh, surprised to see that we don’t 
have a record, so far as I can tell, of your having given 
to me despite my uh, long and deep uh, work. In fact, 
it’s been my major work, uh, on the committee and sub¬ 
committee it’s been essentially in your sector. I am, I’m 
simply candidly calling to ask for a contribution. As the 
senior member of the um, committee and a subcom¬ 
mittee chair, we have [chuckles] obligations to raise, uh 
funds. And, I think it must have been me who hasn’t, 
frankly, uh, done my homework to ask for a contribution 
earlier. So I’m trying to make up for it by asking for one 
now, when we particularly, uh, need, uh contributions, 
particularly those of us who have the seniority and chair¬ 
manships and are in a position to raise the funds. 


I’m asking you to give to Citizens for Eleanor Holmes 
Norton, P.O. Box 70626, DC, 20024. I’ll send you a fol¬ 
low-up note with appreciation for having heard me out. 
Thanks again. 

Are you shocked? Probably not. If you’ve been paying 
attention, you know this is what politics in Washington, 
D.C., has come to. If you set up a casino of welfare statism, 
crony capitalism, and big government liberalism, this is 
what you’re going to get. 

But you should be shocked. We should all be shocked. 
This isn’t the way American politics has to be. We can be 
hardheaded about the nature of politics (and human nature) 
and acknowledge that politics will always have its seamy 
side. But in the world of big government liberalism, the 
opportunities for seaminess multiply, and the constraints 
wither away. 

That’s why it’s right that the very nature of big govern¬ 
ment liberalism is at the center of this year’s election cam¬ 
paign. It’s why Republican politicians and conservative activ¬ 
ists shouldn’t focus too much on the legal questions raised by 
this voicemail—it might, for instance, be an FEC violation 
to use information about other donations to solicit campaign 
funds (“I noticed that you have given to other colleagues on 
the Transportation and Infrastructure Committee”), and it 
raises legal and House ethics questions for Norton to seem 
to be soliciting funds based on past actions taken in her offi¬ 
cial capacity in Congress (“my major work on the committee 
and subcommittee it’s been essentially in your sector”). 

No. While Republican politicians and conservative 
activists can insist on a proper investigation of such legal 
issues, we would urge them not to focus too much on the 
personal ethical transgressions of Norton—or, for that mat¬ 
ter, of Charlie Rangel. The point is not that there are indi¬ 
vidual bad apples in Congress, or that such bad apples might 
be disproportionately Democratic ones. The point is that 
this is what happens when you have crony capitalism and 
a big government welfare state. Tea Party activists already 
understand this. The Norton phone call is just more evi¬ 
dence for their broader point about how the current system 
works and why it has to be reformed. 

So our advice to GOP candidates is this: Go ahead and 
play aloud the Eleanor Holmes Norton tape. But don’t then 
waste time excoriating the D.C. delegate. Instead, ask your 
constituents whether this is the kind of government they 
want. Point out to them that low tax rates do not invite this 
kind of extortion, while earmarks and stimulus spending 
packages do. Turn the ethical issues of this Congress (and 
this administration) into fodder for a broad reform agenda 
of re-limiting government. Explain that only such an 
agenda can begin to drain the swamp. 

Then get elected, refuse to play by the rules of the swamp, 
and systematically work to dismantle the policies and prac¬ 
tices of big government, interest group, welfare state, crony 
capitalist liberalism. 

—William Kristol 
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Too Few 
Good Men 

We could use more troops in Afghanistan. 

by Gary Schmitt 



U.S. Marines on patrol in Mian Poshteh, Afghanistan 


T he chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs, Admiral Michael 
Mullen, famously said in 2007 
that “in Afghanistan, we do what we 
can. In Iraq, we do what we must.” 
That strategic view was supposed 
to change when Barack Obama was 
elected president. It was candidate 
Obama, after all, who argued that the 
war in Iraq was the wrong war to be 
fighting, and a significant distraction 
from the far more important conflict 
in Afghanistan. 

Accordingly, the new president 
announced in March 2009 that he 
would add to the 30,000 American 
forces already in theater another 
21,000 troops, and then, rejecting Vice 
President Biden’s advice to scale back 
the war effort, decided last December 
to add 30,000 more. The only real crit¬ 
icism from war supporters at the time 


Gary Schmitt is director of the 
Program on Advanced Strategic Studies 
at the American Enterprise Institute. 


focused on the president’s scheduled 
July 2011 troop drawdown. 

But there is also the equally impor¬ 
tant issue of whether the number of 
troops to be deployed is in fact enough 
to wage a successful counterinsur¬ 
gency. And just as the commander 
of the International Security Assis¬ 
tance Force, as the troops fighting 
in Afghanistan are known, General 
David Petraeus, has suggested that 
next July’s drawdown date might not 
be set in stone, it would also be use¬ 
ful to revisit the number of Ameri¬ 
can troops committed to Afghanistan. 
After all, the 30,000 additional troops 
the president called for last Decem¬ 
ber were less than the 40,000 recom¬ 
mended by Petraeus’s predecessor, 
General Stanley McChrystal. 

At the time, the president’s team 
argued that our allies would make up 
the deficit. In December 2009, how¬ 
ever, the number of non-American 
troops stood at 38,370, and as of June, 
the figure was up by less than 3,000. 


Even this limited increase, moreover, 
included few forces ready for frontline 
counterinsurgency duty. And since 
then, 1,500 Dutch combat soldiers 
have left Afghanistan, another 2,800 
Canadian forces will be leaving in 
2011, and the new government in Lon¬ 
don is already talking about beginning 
a drawdown as early as next year. The 
increased allied contribution—both in 
real numbers and actual combat capac¬ 
ity—is largely illusory. 

Of course, just having enough 
“boots on the ground” does not guar¬ 
antee a successful counterinsurgency. 
As the French discovered in Algeria 
and the Russians in Chechnya, troop 
levels alone are not enough to win an 
irregular war. But numbers matter. 
While it is important to have a sophis¬ 
ticated understanding of the “human 
terrain” of local customs, relations, 
and personalities, counterinsurgency 
campaigns require sufficient forces 
to clear and hold, and to do so for an 
extended period of time. 
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Exactly how many troops are 
needed to conduct an effective coun¬ 
terinsurgency campaign has been the 
subject of a considerable amount of 
research over the last several years. 
Some studies focus on the ratio of 
counterinsurgent forces to insur¬ 
gents, but since the center of grav¬ 
ity of a successful counterinsurgency 
campaign is in winning the hearts 
and minds of the civilian population, 
most research looks at force-to-civil- 
ian ratios. The number usually given 
is one counterinsurgent per 50 civil¬ 
ians, or 20 per 1,000—a ratio sup¬ 
ported by recent history. 

For peacekeeping and stabilization 
efforts in Bosnia and Kosovo, the force 
to population ratio was 19:1,000. More 
pertinently, the summer following 
President Bush’s January 2007 deci¬ 
sion to surge troops in Iraq, the ratio 
of combined security forces in Iraq 
(182,000 coalition forces, 278,000 Iraqi 
security forces and tens of thousands 
of the Sons of Iraq) to a population 
of 27.5 million was virtually dead on 
the 20:1,000 mark. By April 2009, the 
numbers were closer to 29:1,000. 

In comparison, the ratio for 
Afghanistan at the end of 2009 was 
only 9:1,000. By the fall of 2010, 
American force levels will be just shy 
of 100,000. Combined with allied and 
partner-nation contributions of some 
45,000 troops (many of which are 
noncombat), 134,000 Afghan soldiers 
and 109,000 Afghan national police¬ 
men (both still on a steep learning 
curve), the total number of security 
forces will be less than 390,000, or 
280,000 troops short of meeting that 
1:20 ratio for an Afghan population 
of about 33 million. 

Afghanistan is a big place: approx¬ 
imately one and half times the size 
of Iraq with a population roughly 
the same size as Iraq’s, but more dis¬ 
persed. Accordingly, the game plan 
had been to narrow counterinsurgency 
efforts to a limited number of popula¬ 
tion centers and commercial routes, 
predominantly in the southern part 
of the country, accepting various lev¬ 
els of risk in adjacent areas and other 
regions. And narrow it is. For example, 
in the April report to Congress on the 


Afghan campaign, the Pentagon noted 
that ISAF had identified 80 “key ter¬ 
rain” districts, along with 41 other 
“area of interest” districts—out of 
nearly 400 total districts in the coun¬ 
try. But, the “ISAF Joint Command 
(IJC) assessed that, out of the 121 dis¬ 
tricts, it had the resources to conduct 
operations in 48.” And, as Michael 
O’Hanlon has recently written in For¬ 
eign Affairs, while the number of dis¬ 
tricts with “satisfactory” security has 
improved modestly over the past nine 
months, “ISAF currently estimates 
that only 35 percent of the priority dis¬ 
tricts have ‘good’ security or better.” 

That’s a problem, even as it has 
been argued that the war against the 
Taliban is not a country-wide cam¬ 
paign, but is principally focused on 
the Pashtun belt in southern and east¬ 
ern Afghanistan. Two recent incidents, 
however, suggest that the insurgency 
is not so easily contained. First was 
the slaughter of a Christian medi¬ 
cal team in Badakhshan Province in 
the ostensibly quiet sector of north¬ 
ern Afghanistan, and then there was 
the public torture and murder of a 
pregnant widow in Badghis in north¬ 
western Afghanistan. As Bill Roggio 
notes, “Just a few years ago, Badghis 
province wasn’t considered a security 
problem. But over the past three years, 
the Taliban have slowly taken control 
of districts in Badghis and have imple¬ 
mented their brutal version of shariah 
Although the strength of the Taliban 
and its allies still lies principally in the 
south and the east, their footprint, as 
General Petraeus acknowledges, has 
expanded outside those areas. Since 
2005, the Taliban has tripled the num¬ 
ber of its shadow governors, which 
gives the insurgents a presence in vir¬ 
tually every province. According to 
NATO’s own data, by late 2009 the 
Taliban was a constant or periodic hos¬ 
tile presence in about half the country, 
with some capability in the remaining 
40 percent. 

There’s also this: Obama has 
deployed fewer actual counterinsur¬ 
gents in Afghanistan than Bush did 
in Iraq. Bush’s surge included 21,500 
soldiers and Marines ready for com¬ 
bat; the remaining additional forces 


consisted mainly of support elements, 
aviation units, and military police. In 
contrast, of Obama’s 30,000 just over 
15,000 are dedicated, ground-pound¬ 
ing counterinsurgents, with a higher 
percentage going to support and train¬ 
ing. This problem isn’t entirely of 
Obama’s own making. By the time 
Bush ordered a troop increase, the 
supporting military infrastructure in 
Iraq had been well established, and 
there was less need to add more “tail” 
to support combat operations. This 
has not been so in Afghanistan, where 
the country’s mountainous and var¬ 
ied geography and its isolated location 
demand more supporting elements in 
aviation and logistics. 

Nor does this account for the bumps 
in the road that mark most military 
campaigns, such as last February’s 
clearing operation in Marjah, a one¬ 
time Taliban stronghold in Helmand 
Province. With the Pentagon no doubt 
pressed to show results quickly and 
also not to tie down Marines who 
could be used in other clearing opera¬ 
tions, it declared the town effectively 
cleared of the Taliban after two short 
weeks. But attempts to turn the town’s 
security over to Afghan forces and spe¬ 
cial police in the weeks that followed 
only resulted in the resurgence of Tal¬ 
iban activity, whipsawing the towns¬ 
people in a way that means it will take 
even longer to assure them that they 
should bet on their long-term security 
resting with the Afghan government. 
Securing Helmand and Kandahar is 
probably going to require more time 
and more resources than the optimis¬ 
tic plans set out by General McChrys- 
tal. This awareness is reflected in Gen¬ 
eral Petraeus’s new guidelines speci¬ 
fying that ISAF forces will gradually 
step back from areas that have been 
pacified instead of trying to hand off 
the task to the still maturing Afghan 
forces all at once. 

The shortage of trainers for the 
Afghan Army and the Afghan police 
complicates matters further, as does 
President Karzai’s insistence on the 
reduction of private contractors per¬ 
forming security missions throughout 
the country. Add Pakistan’s reluctance 
to deal decisively with the insurgent 
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A New Contract 
with America? 

It won’t matter much in November, 
but it could help afterwards, by Jay Cost 



Newt Gingrich addressing GOP congressional candidates, September 1994 


safe havens on its side of the border, 
and it is hard to escape the conclu¬ 
sion that more combat-ready troops 
are needed if we are to succeed in the 
Afghan mission. 

In his Foreign Affairs article, 
O’Hanlon describes President 
Obama’s decision last December to 
send additional troops to Afghanistan 
as his “attempt to have his cake and 
eat it, too.” “Obama tried to be mus¬ 
cular enough to create a chance to win 
the war while at the same time keep¬ 
ing the war’s critics acquiescent.” But 
being too clever by half is no way to 
run a war. And the addition of a July 
2011 timeline for the start of a draw¬ 
down only compounds the error. In 
the absence of some compelling neces¬ 
sity—which in this case does not 
exist—it is absurd to fix either hard 
deadlines or troop levels. 

No one wants an open-ended com¬ 
mitment to Afghanistan. But from 
2001 until now, both the United States 
and its allies have taken an economy 
of force approach. There were enough 
troops to topple the Taliban and then 
just enough to keep Afghanistan from 
reverting to Taliban control. There 
have never been enough forces, how¬ 
ever, to defeat them and to stabilize the 
country. With the addition of 30,000 
American troops, there will undoubt¬ 
edly be progress. But it would be a 
strategic roll of the dice to expect to 
win this war by hoping we have “just 
enough” forces to carry out the cam¬ 
paign successfully. 

It is difficult to say with precision 
what the number of additional troops 
should be. That would require famil¬ 
iarity with in-theater intelligence 
about the enemy as well as a realis¬ 
tic assessment of the rate at which 
Afghan troops and police will become 
self-sufficient. But as a start, we might 
revisit General McChrystal’s assess¬ 
ment that 40,000 more troops were 
needed—not the 30,000 that were 
sent and have only just fully arrived. 
Adding three Army combat brigades, 
some 10,000 troops, would give com¬ 
manders more flexibility to act with 
the kind of resoluteness that marked 
the surge in Iraq in 2007 and that 
allowed it to succeed. ♦ 


W ith the midterm elections 
less than two months away, 
the prospects for a Repub¬ 
lican takeover of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives are very good. But could 
they be better? Shouldn’t the party 
put forward a positive agenda, akin 
to 1994’s Contract with America, if it 
wants to repeat the sweeping victories 
it enjoyed that year? 

Probably not. But there is still 
a strong case to be made for a new 
contract. 

The Contract with America was 
unique in the history of electioneer¬ 
ing—a written, concise statement 
signed by more than 300 party candi¬ 
dates that outlined a 10-point reform 
agenda. Nothing like that has hap¬ 
pened before or since, and yet one 
party or another has been winning 
blowout elections periodically for 
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nearly 200 years. In fact, opposition 
parties tend to be downright ambigu¬ 
ous about their plans, intentionally 
so. When the electorate is inclined 
to vote for you, it can be risky to give 
it something specific, as the details 
might actually alienate some swing 
voters. There is no better example of 
such strategic ambiguity than Frank¬ 
lin Roosevelt’s 1932 campaign, which 
was full of vague and even conflicting 
promises. Yet that did not stop him 
from trouncing Herbert Hoover and 
bringing more than 300 House Dem¬ 
ocrats into office on his coattails. 

Generally speaking, midterm con¬ 
gressional elections hinge on evalua¬ 
tions of the president. If voters think 
he is doing a bad job, they are going 
to be heavily predisposed to the oppo¬ 
sition, which will thus enjoy a low 
threshold for victory. Oftentimes, 
it is sufficient for the opposition to 
say nothing more than, “Vote for us 
because we’ll oppose the president.” 
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The 1994 midterm was no exception. 
That year, the exit polls indicated 
that 80 percent of all voters who dis¬ 
approved of President Clinton voted 
Republican while 80 percent of all 
voters who approved of him voted 
Democratic. In other words, 1994, 
like most midterms, came down to the 
president, not anything the GOP did. 

This assertion might come as a bit 
of a surprise. After all, that election 
shocked just about everybody when 
it happened. Few pundits expected 
the GOP to pick up enough seats to 
win the House, let alone the 52 the 
Republicans actually did win. What’s 
more, political science models of elec¬ 
toral outcomes were quite wide of 
the mark that year. So doesn’t this 
unprecedented outcome require some 
unprecedented cause, like the Con¬ 
tract with America? 

Not really. In retrospect, the 
“Republican Revolution” has come to 
look quite typical. The 1994 midterms 
resulted in 150 Republican-held seats 
in the north and west. By historical 
standards, this was consistent with 
previous good Republican cycles, like 
1966 and 1980. The position of Clin¬ 
ton in 1994 was indeed similar to 
that of Lyndon Johnson in 1966 and 
Jimmy Carter in 1980 in that all three 
were under 50 percent job approval 
and had high disapproval ratings. So 
it’s no surprise that, in the north and 
west, the GOP would bounce back to 
that level. 

But the GOP won more seats 
nationwide in 1994 than in 1966 and 
1980, thanks to unprecedented gains 
in the south. Republicans won just 
23 southern seats in 1966 and 39 seats 
in 1980, but in 1994 they pulled in a 
whopping 64 southern seats, which 
gave the party a regional majority 
for the first time since 1874. It’s pos¬ 
sible that the Contract with America 
had something to do with the GOP’s 
smashing success in the south, but 
1994 has since turned out to be a 
step along the way in a decades-long 
march toward Republican dominance 
of Dixie, so that by 2004 the GOP 
would take better than three-fifths of 
all southern House seats. Even in the 
Republican defeat in 2006, the GOP 


still won more southern seats than it 
did after the 1994 midterm. 

In other words, we do not really 
need the Contract with America to 
explain the 1994 midterm. Instead, 
most of the results can be accounted 
for by combining a typical wave elec¬ 
tion in the north and west with the 
ongoing southern realignment. 

Beyond that, the substance of the 
Contract with America suggests that 
it probably did not pack much of an 
electoral punch. After all, the con¬ 
tract was not so much a break with the 
Republican past as it was an updating 
of the core GOP message: a balanced 
budget, pro-growth and pro-fam¬ 
ily tax cuts, welfare and entitlement 
reform, tough crime laws, and tort 
reform. The core philosophy behind 
the contract’s specific proposals has 
connected Republicans dating back 
to William McKinley in 1896. The 
only twist on the Republican message 
was a call for reforms of the governing 
process—items like term limits, the 
end of budgetary gimmicks, and open 
committee hearings. Generally speak¬ 
ing, voters were not learning anything 
new about the Republican party from 
the contract so much as they were 
being reminded of why they had 
backed the GOP in years past. 

Yet even though the contract prob¬ 
ably had just a marginal effect on the 
November elections, it still had value. 
It was a blueprint for the Republicans 
in Congress, a straightforward plan 
of action that gave the GOP majority 
meaning and purpose. The real worth 
of the contract was in governing, not 
electioneering. 

The authors of the Federalist 
Papers predicted that Congress would 
drive the political process—but Ham¬ 
ilton, Madison, and Jay never counted 
on the invention of television. The 
presidency has an extraordinary 
advantage in this day and age because 
a single human being occupies it, and 
he can communicate to the mass pub¬ 
lic in a clear and direct fashion. Con¬ 
gress cannot speak to the nation like 
this because it consists of 535 differ¬ 
ent, often conflicting, voices. And so, 
even though the Constitution vests in 
Congress almost all of the powers over 


domestic life, the occupant of 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue is the “leader” 
of the nation. 

But not in 1995. That year, Bill 
Clinton had to hold a press conference 
to defend his relevance. That year, per¬ 
haps for the first time since the admin¬ 
istration of the hapless Andrew John¬ 
son, Congress and not the president 
dominated the political landscape. 
For that, Republicans can thank the 
Contract with America. It unified the 
congressional GOIJ and thus empow¬ 
ered Newt Gingrich to speak on behalf 
of the congressional majority in a way 
that none of his predecessors ever 
really could. This dramatically cut 
down on the institutional advantages 
President Clinton enjoyed. For a time, 
Gingrich was every bit Clinton’s rival, 
requesting and receiving prime time 
on CBS in the spring of 1995 to address 
the American people. It was not until 
the budget battle of 1995-96 that the 
president was able to regain control 
over the national conversation. 

This suggests that there could be 
value in a new Contract with Amer¬ 
ica for 2010. It probably will not help 
win the Republicans any additional 
seats in November, but it might help 
the party sustain its momentum com¬ 
ing out of the midterm. The formal 
powers of the American presidency 
are paltry, especially when it comes 
to domestic reforms. Yet the office’s 
informal powers are awesome, vastly 
outstripping those of the Congress. 
Republicans should expect Obama to 
use every advantage he has, and they 
need to be ready. 

To counter the president effec¬ 
tively, congressional Republicans will 
have to stick together. They will need 
to unite and stay united so that House 
speaker John Boehner will have the 
authority to articulate the will of the 
House majority, just as Speaker Gin¬ 
grich once did. That is perhaps the 
only way to counter the advantage 
President Obama enjoys simply by 
virtue of being the president. To that 
end, a second Contract with America, 
one that articulates a legislative pro¬ 
gram that all Republicans can proudly 
get behind, would be an asset to the 
Grand Old Party. ♦ 
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A1 Qaeda in Iraq 

What Tony Blair knows (and Barack Obama 
doesn’t), by Thomas Joscelyn 


I n a campaign speech on July 14, 
2007, Senator Barack Obama 
railed against the Iraq war and 
President Bush’s obstinate refusal to 
end it. “We cannot win a war against 
the terrorists if we’re on the wrong 
battlefield,” Obama said. In another 
speech a few weeks 
later, he said, “The 
president would have 
us believe that every 
bomb in Baghdad is 
part of al Qaeda’s war 
against us, not an Iraqi 
civil war. He elevates Al 
Qaeda in Iraq—which 
didn’t exist before our 
invasion—and over¬ 
looks the people who 
hit us on 9/11, who are 
training new recruits 
in Pakistan.” 

Obama’s argument was by no means 
unique. It was fashionable at the time 
to claim that Iraq was in the midst of 
a “civil war” and, therefore, a surge 
of American troops (which Obama 
opposed) would unnecessarily place 
American lives at risk. Obama’s major 
rivals in the 2008 presidential cam¬ 
paign, including Senator Hillary Clin¬ 
ton, made similar arguments. 

The claim that Al Qaeda in Iraq 
“didn’t exist before our invasion” was 
not Obama’s alone, either. Through 
two presidential elections (2004 and 
2008) and countless debates about the 
war, the Democrats and their surro¬ 
gates have made this allegation repeat¬ 
edly. It is flat wrong. 

The latest account to contradict the 
Democrats’ talking points is that of for¬ 
mer British prime minister Tony Blair. 
In his new autobiography, A Journey: 
My Political Life, Blair is unapologetic 
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about the decision to topple Saddam’s 
regime. But he is understandably dis¬ 
turbed by the violence that followed. 

“I can’t regret the decision to go to 
war for the reason I will give,” Blair 
writes. “I can say that never did I 
guess the nightmare that unfolded, 
and that too is part of 
the responsibility.” The 
“nightmare” is the Iraqi 
insurgency, which Blair 
rightly blames on al 
Qaeda (and Iran). 

To be sure, Blair does 
not contend that Sad¬ 
dam’s ties to al Qaeda 
made regime change 
necessary. “[T]he assess¬ 
ment of the threat was 
not based on Saddam’s 
active sponsorship of 
terrorism or terror¬ 
ist groups,” he writes. As Blair sees it, 
Saddam’s Iraq was not “the same threat 
as Afghanistan” because there was no 
direct connection between Iraq and 
the September 11 attacks. In addition, 
British intelligence officials thought 
the link between Saddam and al Qaeda 
was “hazy.” 

Naysayers will undoubtedly seize 
upon these passages as further proof 
that Saddam’s Iraq had nothing to do 
with al Qaeda. But contrary to Obama 
and the Democrats, Blair also says 
“there was strong intelligence that al 
Qaeda were allowed into Iraq by Sad¬ 
dam in mid-2002 (with severe conse¬ 
quences later).” 

Blair elaborates: 

There is an interesting sidebar to this. 

It later emerged that [Abu Musab] al- 
Zarqawi, the deputy to bin Laden, had 
come to Iraq in May 2002, had had 
meetings with senior Iraqis and estab¬ 
lished a presence there in October 
2002. This intelligence has not been 
withdrawn, by the way. Probably we 


should have paid more attention to its 
significance, but we were so keen not 
to make a false claim about al Qaeda 
and Saddam that we somewhat under¬ 
stated it, at least on the British side. 

Blair’s testimony directly contra¬ 
dicts the Democrats. Still, in the Brit¬ 
ish manner, he continues to understate 
the case. 

Intelligence compiled by American 
officials, as well as the testimony of 
known al Qaeda associates, confirms 
that al Qaeda established a significant 
presence in Iraq prior to March 2003. 
The evidence that al Qaeda was in Iraq 
before the war is simply overwhelming. 
And it helps to explain why the insur¬ 
gency became so lethal. 

Even though Blair says it “later 
emerged” that Zarqawi had set up 
shop in Iraq in 2002, this connection 
was actually a formal part of the Amer¬ 
ican case for war. Secretary of State 
Colin Powell included a section on 
Zarqawi’s network in Iraq in his Feb¬ 
ruary 5, 2003, presentation before the 
United Nations. 

Former CIA director George Tenet 
reveals in his own autobiography, At 
the Center of the Storm, some of the intel¬ 
ligence that backed up Powell’s presen¬ 
tation. More than one dozen other al 
Qaeda terrorists had joined Zarqawi in 
Baghdad. One of them was an Egyptian 
known as Abu Ayyub al Masri, who 
had served Osama bin Laden’s deputy, 
Ayman al Zawahiri, since the 1980s. 
After Zarqawi was killed in 2006, al 
Masri took his place as the leader of Al 
Qaeda in Iraq. Al Masri himself was 
killed earlier this year, and his widow 
confirmed that they had moved to cen¬ 
tral Baghdad in 2002. 

Zarqawi and al Masri led a campaign 
of spectacular terrorist attacks against 
the Iraqi people, security personnel, 
and coalition forces. It was their sav¬ 
agery that, to a large extent, brought 
Iraq to the brink of total chaos—and 
ultimately provoked the Anbar Awak¬ 
ening. It is crucially important, then, 
that Zarqawi and al Masri were oper¬ 
ating inside Iraq before American or 
British forces ever set foot there. They 
were clearly preparing for war. 

In Baghdad, Tenet says, Zarqawi’s 
cell found “a comfortable and secure 
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environment” to funnel supplies and 
fighters to “up to two hundred” al 
Qaeda fighters who had relocated to 
camps in the Kurdish areas of north¬ 
ern Iraq beginning in late 2001. The 
camps were run by an al Qaeda affili¬ 
ate named Ansar al Islam (Al), which 
would later play a significant role in 
the Iraqi insurgency. The CIA found 
that Al was experimenting with poi¬ 
sons on animals and, “in at least one 
case, on one of their own associates.” 

Prior to the war, the CIA got much 
about Iraq wrong. But here is an 
instance where the agency got some¬ 
thing right. 

Less than one week after Secre¬ 
tary of State Colin Powell made the 
case for war with Saddam’s Iraq based 
on the CIA’s intelligence, Osama bin 
Laden decided to make his own case 
for war. Bin Laden, however, was on 
Saddam’s side. 

In an audiotape released on Febru¬ 
ary 11,2003, bin Laden explained why. 
“It is true that Saddam is a thief and an 
apostate, but the solution is not to be 


found in moving the government of 
Iraq from a local thief to a foreign one,” 
bin Laden argued. “There is no harm 
in such circumstances if the Muslims’ 
interests coincide with those of the 
socialists in fighting the Crusaders, 
despite our firm conviction that they 
are infidels.... There is nothing wrong 
with a convergence of interests here.” 

Bin Laden’s message was clear. Sad¬ 
dam may be a socialist “infidel,” but he 
is preferable to the United States and 
Britain. The terror master called on 
Muslims to fight alongside Saddam’s 
forces. And Saddam himself clearly saw 
a “convergence of interests” as well. 

In an interview with Agence 
France-Presse in 2004, Hudayfa 
Azzam said that Saddam had wel¬ 
comed al Qaeda “with open arms” 
and “strictly and directly” controlled 
their activities inside Iraq. Azzam was 
in a position to know. He is the son 
of one of al Qaeda’s earliest and most 
influential leaders, Abdullah Azzam, 
and maintained extensive contacts 
with al Qaeda leaders inside Iraq. 


Muhammad al Masari, a Saudi 
who operates a known al Qaeda front 
in London and has helped recruit 
suicide bombers to fight in Iraq, has 
offered a similar account. In his book 
The Secret History of al Qaeda , Abdel 
Bari Atwan recounts a conversation 
he had with al Masari. Saddam “saw 
that Islam would be key to the for¬ 
mation of a cohesive resistance in 
the event of invasion,” according to 
al Masari. Thus, Saddam funded the 
relocation of al Qaeda operatives to 
Iraqi soil. Al Masari says that Saddam 
also ordered officers in the Iraqi mili¬ 
tary to purchase “small plots of land 
from ... farmers in Sunni areas” and 
then bury “arms and money caches 
for later use by the resistance.” 

There is much more evidence in 
this vein, including, for instance, 
Iraqi intelligence documents recov¬ 
ered after the fall of Saddam. Some 
of the documents demonstrate that 
Saddam called on hundreds of terror¬ 
ists from around the Middle East to 
come to Iraq in the months leading 
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Taxless in Seattle? 

Washington State votes on an income-tax 
referendum, by Ethan Epstein 


up to the war. Many of them had been 
trained by Saddam’s regime begin¬ 
ning in the late 1990s. In early 2003, 
Saddam opened his border with Syria 
to allow this stream of terrorists in. 
In one recovered document, Saddam 
ordered his military to “utilize” Arab 
suicide bombers against the invading 
forces. This was almost certainly a 
reference to al Qaeda. 

All of this may sound like a belated 
attempt to relitigate the case for war. 
It is not. Reasonable people can dif¬ 
fer on how to handle Saddam’s prewar 
sponsorship of terrorists, including al 
Qaeda. Tony Blair does not present 
Saddam’s terrorist ties as a major jus¬ 
tification for war. By the same token, it 
is simply false to claim, as Obama and 
the Democrats have, that Al Qaeda in 
Iraq “didn’t exist before our invasion.” 

More important, the Democrats’ 
politically convenient antiwar argu¬ 
ments have obscured a deeper truth. 
The war for Iraq was clearly part of 
the broader war against al Qaeda. Sad¬ 
dam’s regime and al Qaeda made it so. 
This is undoubtedly what Blair meant 
when he wrote that Saddam’s deci¬ 
sion to host al Qaeda inside Iraq had 
“severe consequences” and that Brit¬ 
ain and the United States probably 
“should have paid more attention” to 
this intelligence. 

In the end, Blair laments the fact 
that he did not do more to connect the 
struggle for Iraq with the broader war 
against Islamic extremism. Indeed, 
the Democrats still pretend that Iraq 
was a distraction. 

When President Obama announced 
the end of combat operations in Iraq 
on August 31, he referred to al Qaeda’s 
presence in Iraq only in passing. Obama 
argued that “because of our drawdown 
in Iraq, we are now able to apply the 
resources necessary to go on offense.” 
The implication was that the war in 
Iraq was the “wrong battlefield.” 

That is not how Blair sees it. Al 
Qaeda and “militant Islam” were 
the source of the “mess” inside Iraq. 
These were the same forces “we were 
fighting everywhere,” Blair writes. 
“Fighting them in Iraq was not there¬ 
fore a diversion from the real battle. 
It had become part of it.” ♦ 


Camas, Washington 
eaders of Fortune magazine 
opened the September 6 issue 
to find a glossy eight-page 
insert advertising business opportu¬ 
nities in Washington state. In addi¬ 
tion to the state’s proximity to Asia, 
its strength in the technology sector, 
and its inexpensive electricity, the ad 
stressed another factor that makes 
Washington an attractive place to do 
business: its lack of an income tax. Yet 
a referendum this Election Day could 
change all that. 

Initiative 1098, as it’s known, 
would see Washington surrender its 
distinction as one of only seven states 
without an income tax. It would tax 
gross income above $200,000 for sin¬ 
gle earners, and $400,000 for joint 
filers, at a rate of 5 percent. Gross 
income above $500,000 for singles 
and $1 million for joint filers would 
be taxed at 9 percent. The state esti¬ 
mates that the initiative, which 
includes a modest reduction in prop¬ 
erty and business and operating taxes, 
would raise $11 billion over the next 
five years. Not coincidentally, Wash¬ 
ington’s state government is projected 
to run a $3 billion deficit this year. 

In spite of the state government’s 
predilection for writing in red ink, 
Washington has fared relatively well 
in the great recession. Major corpora¬ 
tions like Microsoft, Boeing, and Intel 
have a big presence here and drive job 
growth. The unemployment rate is 8.9 
percent—hardly ideal, but below the 
national average (and far below the 
12.3 percent in nearby California). Per 
capita income is ranked 13th in the 
country and is considerably higher 
than in the neighboring states of Ore¬ 
gon, Idaho, and Montana. Democratic 
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governor Chris Gregoire uses the 
state’s lack of an income tax as part of 
her pitch to businesses considering set¬ 
ting up shop here. 

Washington state has tradition¬ 
ally been steadfast in its opposition to 
income taxes. A 1933 state supreme 
court ruling classified income as a form 
of property. Because the state constitu¬ 
tion mandates that property be taxed 
uniformly, the legislature has been 
prevented from imposing a graduated 
income tax. (The state supreme court 
has nullified numerous income tax 
provisions since the thirties.) Further¬ 
more, Washington voters have rejected 
constitutional changes to allow for an 
income tax eight times. In order to 
circumvent the state’s prohibition on 
income taxes, Initiative 1098 speaks 
of an “excise tax on income.” Should 
it pass, this slippery wording is sure to 
spark yet another court fight. 

Initiative 1098 is being promoted 
as a tax on the “rich”—an income tax 
for “only the wealthiest 1.2 percent,” 
as the promoters’ television ad puts 
it. Yet opponents argue that 1098 is 
predicated on a false premise. They 
say it would harm far more than a 
narrow and extremely wealthy subset 
of the population. 

Opponents argue that 1098 would 
do great damage to Washington busi¬ 
nesses. Many small businesses report 
their revenue as income, which would 
be subject to the new tax. Mike Sotelo 
and Craig Dawson, leaders in the 
Washington business community, 
point out that “almost 70 percent of 
those earning $200,000—where the 
income tax first kicks in—are small 
business owners.” 

Don Brunell, the head of the Asso¬ 
ciation of Washington Business, whose 
7,000 members range from Boeing and 
Microsoft to the corner cafe and muf¬ 
fler shop, is a leading voice against the 
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initiative, for the same reason: “This is 
not a tax on wealthy people. It’s a tax 
on small business.” Brunell estimates 
that virtually every business with more 
than five employees would be nega¬ 
tively affected. People worry that towns 
like picturesque Camas on the Colum¬ 
bia River, which thrives on a mix of 
manufacturing, services, and retail, 
would be hit hard by the new tax. 

Supporters of the measure rightly 
point out that Washington has a woe¬ 
fully regressive tax structure. A recent 
study from the Institute For Taxation 
and Economic Policy found that resi¬ 
dents earning less than $20,000 a year 
lose a whopping 17.3 percent of their 
income to state taxes. Yet 1098 does 
nothing to alleviate Washington’s high 
sales tax, the main culprit in this regres¬ 
sive structure. While 1098 does include 
a modest reduction in state property 
tax rates, moreover, Brunell notes 
that, “because the lion’s share of prop¬ 
erty taxes are local, the average tax bill 
would only go down about 4 percent.” 

Opponents also worry about “tax- 
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ation creep.” The initiative’s sup¬ 
porters assure Washingtonians that 
should the measure pass, income tax 
rates would remain at 5 percent and 
9 percent and affect only those with 
incomes over $200,000. Yet, two years 
after the new tax took effect, the legis¬ 
lature would be empowered to expand 
the income tax by a simple majority 
vote. People look to Connecticut, the 
most recent state to impose an income 
tax, and see cause for concern. As 
the Wall Street Journal reported last 


month, since the Nutmeg State intro¬ 
duced an income tax in 1991, the top 
rate has climbed from 4.5 percent to 
6.5 percent. The same thing could 
happen in Washington. 

Some big names—with big bank 
accounts—are bankrolling the effort 
to impose the tax. Bill Gates Sr., the 
father of America’s richest man, is 
spearheading the initiative, and he’s 
already donated half a million dol¬ 
lars to the cause. The SEIU, with 
its deep pockets, is also backing the 
effort. But the other side has finan¬ 
cial muscle as well: Seattle venture 
capitalists like Tom Alberg and Jon 
Runstad have written $25,000 checks 
to defeat the measure, and other 
business leaders are pledging “No 
On 1098” money as well. 

The fight is already fierce. The 
most recent poll, taken in early 
August, found a dead heat, with both 
sides garnering 41 percent support. 
As money continues pouring into 
both camps, neither has an easy path 
to victory. ♦ 


Extend Tax Relief to Revive the Economy 


By Thomas J. Donohue 

President and CEO 

U.S. Chamber of Commerce 

The remainder of the 111th Congress 
will be largely defined by one issue: taxes. 
With the 2001 and 2003 tax cuts set to 
expire at the end of the year, Americans 
are facing the largest tax hike in history. 

If Congress acts to prevent these tax 
increases, the economy will receive a 
much-needed injection of certainty. But if 
Congress lets tax relief lapse, 2011 will be 
another difficult year for American families 
and businesses. 

Let's examine the implications of 
this pending tax hike. Marginal income 
tax rates will increase for every taxpayer. 
The capital gains tax rate will climb 33%. 
Dividend rates for stockholders will jump 
by as much as 164%. The child tax credit 
will be cut in half, and the marriage 
penalty will return. 

Small businesses—our job creators— 
will be among those hardest hit by these 


tax increases. The top marginal income 
tax rate will grow to 39.6% from 35%. 
Compound that with the loss of certain 
itemized deductions and personal 
exemptions, and small businesses will 
face rates as high as 41.6%. Successful 
small businesses will be hit particularly 
hard—approximately half of the business 
income reported on tax returns in 2011 will 
be subject to the top two marginal rates. 

For companies that employ Americans 
and keep our economy moving, raising 
dividend rates could discourage investment. 
Further, it could incentivize companies 
to use excessive debt financing, causing 
greater economic instability. All taxpayers 
who receive dividends, regardless of 
income level, could be hurt by potential 
lower dividend payouts. 

Our economy is stumbling on the 
road to recovery. Nearly 1 in 10 Americans 
can't find work. If you include those who 
have given up looking or have settled for 
part-time work, that number jumps to 
nearly 1 in 5. 


Things are bad, but if taxes go up they 
could get much worse. 

Congress must act now to prevent this 
tax increase. By preserving current rates, 
lawmakers would boost investor, business, 
and consumer confidence by removing 
growth-killing uncertainty from tax policy. 
With more of their earnings available— 
and a better sense of what the future 
will bring—businesses and individuals 
will be able to make the purchases and 
investments that drive economic growth 
and create jobs. 

If Congress does only one more thing 
before it adjourns this year, it must extend 
the tax relief passed in 2001 and 2003. 

By giving the business community tax 
certainty, Washington would be casting 
a vote of confidence for the economic 
prospects of the nation. 


U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
Comment at 

www.chamberpost.com. 
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GOP Nor’easter 

Republicans storm Pennsylvania and beyond. 

by Fred Barnes 


Langhome, Pennsylvania 
he wipeout of House Repub¬ 
licans from the Northeast 
reached Bucks County in 2006. 
The victim was Michael Fitzpatrick, 
defeated after a single term in the wave 
that gave Democrats control of the 
House and Senate. A money advantage, 
long experience in county politics, and 
personal popularity couldn’ta save him. 
He lost to Democrat Patrick Murphy, a 
newcomer to the district. 

The campaign was brutal. Both 
President Bush and the Iraq war were 
deeply unpopular. “The intensity I ran 
against in 2006 was ... irrational,” Fitz¬ 
patrick told me, struggling for the right 
word. At the top of the ticket, Repub¬ 
lican senator Rick Santorum lost the 
district by 18 percentage points. The 
Republican candidate for governor, ex- 
Pittsburgh Steelers wide receiver Lynn 
Swann, lost by 20 points. 

Fitzpatrick, unlike many defeated 
members of Congress, didn’t stay in 
Washington as a lobbyist. “I’m a Bucks 
County guy,” he says. He has six chil¬ 
dren, two in college. He returned to his 
law practice in Langhorne and didn’t 
consider running in 2008. He was 
being treated for colon cancer with che¬ 
motherapy and radiation. Murphy was 
reelected easily as the second wave of 
the Democratic juggernaut hit. 

Now Fitzpatrick, 47, is running 
again. His cancer, he says, is cured, and 
he’s eager to be part of a Republican 
recovery in the Northeast. In one of the 
political surprises of 2010, Republicans 
have an excellent chance of winning 
as many as a dozen House seats in a 
region—New England, plus New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania—that 
was considered a dead zone for them 
for decades to come. 
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The conventional wisdom, after 
2008, was that the Republican party 
was too conservative, too Southern- 
oriented, and too obsessed with social 
issues like abortion and gay rights to 
compete in the Northeast. Though this 
analysis was (and is) dubious, the elec¬ 
tion results in House races did suggest 
a barren future for Republicans. 

After two disastrous election cycles, 
Republicans had lost 5 of their 12 
House seats in Pennsylvania, 6 of 9 in 
New York, all 3 in Connecticut, both 
seats in New Hampshire, and 1 of 6 
in New Jersey. They have zero House 
seats in New England. That’s a wipe¬ 
out, for sure. Until this year—really 
until midsummer—a Republican 
resurgence was unthinkable. 

It wasn’t until January that the 
Cook Political Report downgraded the 
Bucks County district from “Solid D” 
to “Likely D.” The reason, Cook said, 
is that Fitzpatrick “makes this district 
a new concern for Democrats.” Now 
it’s a critical concern. In August, Cook 
called the race a tossup. Noting that 
Murphy beat Fitzpatrick by just 1,518 
votes in 2006—half a percentage point 
of the total vote—Cook declared, “It’s 
hard to see how four years in Washing¬ 
ton gets [Murphy] in a much better 
position for a rematch in this kind of 
political environment.” 

The change in the political climate 
has permeated the Northeast. President 
Obama’s job approval hasn’t nosedived, 
but his policies on health care and the 
economy are almost as poisonous for 
Democrats here as elsewhere. In a Ras¬ 
mussen poll in September, Obama’s 
approval rating in New York was 61 
percent favorable, 38 percent not. But 
by 56 percent to 42 percent, likely vot¬ 
ers in New York favor repeal of Obam- 
acare. In New Jersey and all of New 
England, the same phenomenon exists. 

The expectation of a Republican 


comeback stems from two other fac¬ 
tors. Most of the seats Republicans are 
poised to win have historically been 
held by Republicans or have at least 
been receptive. One example: the east¬ 
ern Long Island district in New York, 
where Republicans have an advantage 
over Democrats in voter registration of 
12,800 and their frequent ally, the state’s 
Conservative party, has more registered 
voters than in any other district. 

The Republican challenger is busi¬ 
nessman Randy Altschuler, 40, who 
defeated Richard Nixon’s grandson 
Chris Cox and lawyer George Demos 
in a grueling primary in the district. 
Altschuler is focused solely on the 
economy and jobs—issues that unite 
Republicans, conservative Democrats, 
and independents in the Northeast. 
Those issues are the second factor aid¬ 
ing Republicans. “My top priority is 
to create a pro-growth environment, 
lower taxes, and more jobs,” Altschuler 
says in a TV ad. “This should be our 
district,” he told me, “particularly in a 
year like this.” 

It not only should be, but it must 
be if Republicans are to gain the 39 
seats they need nationally to capture 
the House. With 10 or 12 pickups in 
the Northeast, a majority would be 
assured. In New York, Republicans are 
almost certain of winning 3 or 4 seats 
and may net as many as 7. More likely 
than not, they’ll win both New Hamp¬ 
shire seats. They have an even chance 
of gaining one seat in New Jersey and 
another in Connecticut. 

But Pennsylvania is the biggest 
potential prize. Cook lists 5 seats held 
by Democrats as tossups and another 
as “leans D.” The election model of 
analyst Nate Silver gives Republicans 
a better than 50 percent chance of win¬ 
ning 6 Democratic seats. This includes 
a 69 percent chance of taking the Scran¬ 
ton seat represented since 1984 by 
Democratic warhorse Paul Kanjorski. 
Fitzpatrick has a 54 percent chance of 
ousting Murphy, according to Silver. 

Pennsylvania has trended Demo¬ 
cratic since 2000, but it has reacted 
more negatively to Obama and his 
agenda than the rest of the Northeast. 
The president’s approval is under water 
in Pennsylvania (51 percent negative to 
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47 percent positive in the Rasmussen 
poll). Repeal of his health care bill is 
favored by 56 percent to 38 percent. 

The collapse of support for Obama 
is duplicated in Pennsylvania’s 8th 
District, which takes in all of Bucks 
County and a small chunk of northeast 
Philadelphia. The county, just north 
of Philadelphia, is urban in the south, 
suburban in the middle, and rural in 
the north. Fitzpatrick grew up in Levit- 
town, the gigantic postwar develop¬ 
ment of modestly priced houses, and 
still lives there. 

In private polling, Obama’s approval 
in the district has flipped from 55 
percent to 42 percent positive a year 
ago to 53 percent to 43 percent negative 
now. Last month, a private survey gave 
Fitzpatrick a 48 percent to 41 percent 
lead over Murphy. 

Fitzpatrick is hardly coasting. As 
the incumbent, Murphy will raise and 
spend more, just as Fitzpatrick did in 
2006 when he was running for reelec¬ 
tion. Fitzpatrick has already raised more 
than $1 million and figures he needs $1 
million more to run an effective cam¬ 
paign. “In this atmosphere, we’re not 
going to have to spend as much as the 
incumbent,” Fitzpatrick says. 

In 2010, money matters less than 
issues, and that’s where Fitzpat¬ 
rick—and Republicans in much of 
the Northeast—has an advantage. 
“Congressman Murphy would like 
to make [the election] about social 
issues,” Fitzpatrick, a pro-life Catho¬ 
lic, says. “But all the other issues have 
been trumped by the economy.” 

Murphy voted for the liberal trin¬ 
ity of unpopular measures—economic 
stimulus, cap and trade, and health 
care. “We’re going to make him defend 
everything,” Fitzpatrick says. His plan 
to revive the economy and create jobs 
is standard Republican fare: “smaller, 
more efficient government, less spend¬ 
ing, lower taxes, and setting the table for 
small businesses and manufacturers.” 

The importance of Fitzpatrick’s can¬ 
didacy is a given among Republican 
strategists, though he’s gotten litde out¬ 
side help so far. “It’d be difficult to get a 
majority without winning this district,” 
he says. Winning is hardly certain. But a 
betting man would back Fitzpatrick. ♦ 


I t is about to get harder for both 
the Obama administration and the 
mainstream media to downplay 
the New Black Panther party scandal. 

The mainstream media did their 
best to ignore this blatant case of voter 
intimidation by two New Black Pan¬ 
ther party members at a Philadelphia 
polling place on Election Day 2008. 
Though the threatening behavior was 
captured on videotape, Obama politi¬ 
cal appointees dismissed the case on 
the eve of a default judgment. When 
in early June a key trial team member, 
Justice Department attorney J. Chris¬ 
tian Adams, resigned and then testi¬ 
fied before the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights, the media grudgingly 
reported on his testimony. 

But, despite Adams’s testimony 
that the case was indicative of a wide¬ 
spread aversion in the Voting Sec¬ 
tion to colorblind enforcement of the 
civil rights laws, the media framed 
the story as an isolated case unwor¬ 
thy of continuing coverage. After all, 
just one witness was claiming that 
this was the mindset in the Justice 
Department. And besides, the head 
of the Civil Rights Division, Thomas 
Perez, had testified before both Con¬ 
gress and the commission that the 
case was legally and factually defec¬ 
tive. He had also insisted there was 
no opposition in the department to 
enforcing civil rights laws against 
minority defendants. 

In fact, there is ample evidence, 
including Justice Department emails 
obtained by The Weekly Standard, 
that Perez testified untruthfully. 
There is every reason to believe, 

Jennifer Rubin is Commentary magazine’s 
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moreover, that if allowed to tes¬ 
tify, several other Justice Depart¬ 
ment attorneys would substantiate 
Adams’s allegations and contradict 
Perez’s sworn testimony. Not to 
mention that the department itself 
acknowledged last week that the mat¬ 
ter of biased enforcement of voting 
laws requires investigation. 

U ntil now, the Justice Depart¬ 
ment has refused to allow its 
lawyers to testify. On April 21, Jody 
Hunt, director of federal programs, 
whose office oversees the depart¬ 
ment’s dealings with other branches 
of government, emailed Adams’s 
attorney. Hunt explained: 

On behalf of the Department of Jus¬ 
tice, I have communicated to the 
Commission that your client has not 
been authorized to give testimony at 
the hearing. Indeed, as I understand 
it, your client has not been sched¬ 
uled by the Commission to provide 
testimony at the hearing. The Com¬ 
mission has accepted the Depart¬ 
ment’s offer to hear testimony from 
Tom Perez, the Assistant Attorney 
General for the Civil Rights Divi¬ 
sion, at a separate hearing to be 
scheduled in May. 

Department sources say that 
members of the trial team objected 
strongly and raised their objections 
with Hunt in writing. On May 11, for 
example, Adams emailed Hunt. He 
challenged the basis for the depart¬ 
ment’s refusal to allow his testimony, 
referring to his attorney’s legal cita¬ 
tions. He then implored the depart¬ 
ment to change its position: 

I would ask you to reconsider this 
decision and authorize at least one 
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of the individuals who had factual 
and legal familiarity with the case 
to provide information to the Com¬ 
mission, whether me, former Voting 
Section Chief Christopher Coates, 
Deputy Chief Robert Popper, Attor¬ 
ney Spencer Fisher, or all four of us. 

Adams specifically warned Hunt 
of the danger to the department in 
allowing an attorney unfamiliar with 
the New Black Panther party case, 
Perez, to testify instead of the attor¬ 
neys who had the most direct knowl¬ 
edge of the case: 

The first reason that the decision 
should be reconsidered is that there 
is the risk that inaccurate state¬ 
ments will be made about the case. 

I do not suggest that the scheduled 
witness will knowingly make false 
statements. Rather, my concern is 
that the scheduled witness did not 
participate in the case whatsoever, 
and will instead rely on characteriza¬ 
tions of the facts and law provided 
by other Department employees, 
which I have reason to believe may 
be wildly inaccurate at best. Over 
the last several months, unattrib¬ 
uted statements about the case by 
Department officials have been cited 
in media reports that are demon¬ 
strably false. Because the statements 
are never attributed, it is impossible 
to know whether these are people 
entirely unfamiliar with the matter, 
or are individuals upon whom the 
scheduled witness will rely. If the 
latter, there is a genuine risk that the 
scheduled witness will unknowingly 
provide inaccurate and incorrect tes¬ 
timony about the case. This could 
result in an extremely embarrassing 
situation for both the witness and 
the Department.... If the scheduled 
witness were to testify that there was 
no evidence, or insufficient or inad¬ 
missible evidence, to support agency 
liability [the legal theory for holding 
the New Black Panther Party and its 
head responsible], such testimony 
could prove to be grossly inaccurate. 

He also warned Hunt: 

Commanding our silence has cre¬ 
ated an inference that the attorneys 
who brought the case pursed a merit¬ 
less action. Indeed, any future state¬ 
ments that the case did not have fac¬ 
tual and legal merit would reinforce 
this false inference. For example, 


there was testimony to the House 
Judiciary Committee [by Perez] 
that “Rule 11 [prohibiting frivolous 
actions] required” the dismissal of 
the action. Not only is this statement 
inaccurate, but it also calls into ques¬ 
tion the ethics of the attorneys who 
approved and brought the case. I can 
attest that my three colleagues were 
thoughtful, diligent, hard working, 
and beyond reproach throughout 
this case. Their experience with the 
Voting Rights Act is unmatched in 
any other part of the Department. 
Indeed, I would submit Christopher 
Coates and Robert Popper have far 
more experience in litigating voting 
law combined than just about any 
pair of Department attorneys you 
could produce. 

To put it bluntly, Adams was warn¬ 
ing the Department that Perez had 
already testified inaccurately before 
Congress and that allowing him to 
do so again would be an intentional 
attempt to mislead the civil rights 
commission. 

Shortly thereafter Adams received 
a call from the Voting Section head, 
Chris Herren. Herren said he under¬ 
stood Adams wanted to meet with 
Perez. Adams said he had not asked 
for a meeting. Herren repeated, “You 
said you wanted to meet with Perez.” 
Adams reiterated that he had not. It 
became obvious, however, that Perez 
wanted to meet with him. 

Hunt arranged a meeting on Tues¬ 
day, May 12, three days before Perez 
was to testify before the civil rights 
commission. Adams, Popper, Perez, 
Hunt, and two other department 
attorneys met in the 5th floor con¬ 
ference room in the Main Justice 
Department building. Coates joined 
them by speaker phone. 

Coates, Popper, and Adams spoke 
for approximately 45 minutes. Coates 
informed Perez that the case had 
been dismissed because of hostility to 
equal enforcement of the civil rights 
laws. Popper went next, explaining 
how solid the case was. He became 
animated and lashed out at Perez for 
testifying that the attorneys had vio¬ 
lated Rule 11—that is, committed 
an ethical violation. Adams spoke 
last, making the case that the 14th 
Amendment required equal enforce¬ 


ment of the civil rights laws and that 
it was dangerous for the department 
and the country to go down the road 
of unequal enforcement of the law. 

During the meeting Perez said 
nothing. Was he taking the informa¬ 
tion to heart so he could investigate 
the serious allegations or simply, like 
an attorney in an explosive case, tak¬ 
ing the deposition of the most pow¬ 
erful witnesses to see how effective 
they were and what damage they 
could do? 

The answer became clear that Fri¬ 
day when Perez testified before the 
civil rights commission. He reiter¬ 
ated his view that the case was legally 
and factually deficient. Perhaps wary 
of Popper’s reaction, he avoided 
restating that the trial team had acted 
contrary to Rule 11. 

Perez then testified under oath 
that the department had no attorneys 
opposed to the equal enforcement of 
the voting rights law. “We don’t have 
people that are of that ilk, sir,” he 
said in response to the questioning 
of commissioner Todd Gaziano. This 
was a blatant misstatement, as Coates 
and Adams had told him three days 
before. There was also this exchange: 

Commissioner Gaziano: If someone 

CAME TO YOU AND SAID THAT SOME¬ 
ONE—SOMEONE IN YOUR DIVISION, I 
SHOULD SAY, CAM E TO YOU AND SAID, “A 
SUPERVISING ATTORNEY” OR “A POUHCAL 
APPOINTEE” MADE THE STATEM ENT THAT 
THE VOTING RIGHTS LAWS SHOUID NEVER 
BE ENIORCED AGAINST BLACKS OR OTHER 
RACIALM INORIKES, YOU WOULD INVESTI¬ 
GATE THATREPORT, WOUIDN’TYOuP 

Asst. Atty Gen. Perez: I would take 

A IOOK AT THE PERSON WHO M ADE THE 
STATEM ENT. I WOULD TAKE A IOOK AT THE 
STATEM ENT. AND WE WOULD HAVE A CON¬ 
VERSATION ABOUT IT. 

Commissioner Gaziano: You would 

WANT TO INTERVIEW THE PEOPIE WHO 
WERE SUPPOSEDLY PRESENT WHEN THAT 
STATEM ENTWAS M ADE, WOULDN’TYOuP 

Asst. Atty Gen. Perez: Yes, sir 

But Perez conducted no investiga¬ 
tion after being briefed by not one, 
but three attorneys. 

Gaziano told me, “Perez’s refusal 
to give me a straight answer to many 
of my questions suggested he might 
be trying to hide something. If there 
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is evidence that he knew of state¬ 
ments or actions in his division dem¬ 
onstrating hostility to the race-neu¬ 
tral enforcement of the civil rights 
laws before he testified, that would 
be very troubling. If so, his testi¬ 
mony would be misleading at best, 
instead of simply uninformed.” 

Then suddenly last week, months 
after Perez’s testimony, the inspector 
general of the Department of Justice, 
who previously had refused to inves¬ 
tigate the matter, sent a letter to rep¬ 
resentatives Lamar Smith and Frank 
Wolf advising them that in response 
to their requests in July and August 
the inspector general would under¬ 
take an investigation of the Voting 
Section’s enforcement of civil rights 
laws. Echoing the civil rights com¬ 
mission’s yearlong investigation, 
the inspector general’s probe will 
examine 

the types of cases brought by the 
Voting Section and any changes in 
these types of cases over time; any 
changes in the Voting Section’s 
enforcement policies or procedures 
over time; whether the Voting Sec¬ 
tion has enforced the civil rights 
laws in a nondiscriminatory man¬ 
ner; and whether any Voting Sec¬ 
tion employees have been harassed 
for participating in the investigation 
or prosecution of particular matters. 

It remains to be seen whether this 
is an effort by the department to 
take the investigation behind closed 
doors or actually to get to the bottom 
of a mushrooming scandal. 

In any event, despite the Obama 
team’s best efforts to stonewall and 
the mainstream media’s indifference 
to an abuse of power in a Democratic 
administration, the notion that the 
New Black Panther party case is “no 
big deal” is crumbling. We know 
that a high ranking political appoin¬ 
tee presented misleading testimony 
under oath and that multiple wit¬ 
nesses would testify to the Obama 
administration’s hostility to the 
equal enforcement of our civil rights 
laws. Now an internal investigation 
is exploring those issues. In a Repub¬ 
lican administration that would be 
front-page news. ♦ 


W ith the ignominious col¬ 
lapse of cap and trade 
legislation in the Sen¬ 
ate, the climate campaign is licking 
its wounds and wondering where 
it went wrong. Greens are point¬ 
ing fingers at the bad economy, the 
Senate’s 60-vote threshold, and those 
dastardly Earth-hating Republicans. 
But they ought to look in the mirror, 
for the fault lies with themselves. 

Politico’s environmental reporter 
Darren Samuelsohn quoted an anon¬ 
ymous White House official speaking 
disdainfully about the climate cam¬ 
paign’s efforts: “They didn’t deliver 
a single Republican. They spent like 
$100 million, and they weren’t able 
to get a single Republican convert on 
the bill.” Maybe this is because the 
environmental movement made a 
strategic error years ago by deciding 
to make itself an adjunct of the left 
wing of the Democratic party. 

At times the greens have been 
quite open about this. Back in 2005 
a group of leading climate campaign¬ 
ers met in Aspen to plot strategy. 
According to a conference report 
Yale University published, one fac¬ 
tion argued that “the only way to 
proceed is to exercise raw political 
power, wake up the public about 
the urgent nature of the issue, cre¬ 
ate a major public demand for action 
comparable to that which stimulated 
major environmental legislation in 
the 1970s, pursue outright victory at 
the polls.” In other words, we need 
to boot out or roll over the Repub- 
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licans. The 2008 election deliv¬ 
ered their moment, and now their 
moment is gone. 

The greens have been so relent¬ 
lessly hostile to all Republicans— 
even ones with conventionally 
pro-environment records—that 
Republicans have little reason to 
accommodate their views. Senator 
Lindsey Graham, a possible convert 
on cap and trade, laid it out clearly 
to Samuelsohn: “So when you hear 
the environmental community is 
mad at you, everyone says, ‘Tell me 
something new.’ It’s not like a sup¬ 
port group you’ve lost.” 

To be sure, many conservatives are 
hostile to the environmental agenda 
for good and bad reasons, and I’ve 
made the case that they owe more 
serious attention to the full spectrum 
of environmental issues. But the par¬ 
tisan bad faith of the organized envi¬ 
ronmental establishment is glaring. 

Consider the case of the first Pres¬ 
ident Bush, who pushed hard for 
a new Clean Air Act in 1990 (most 
environmental groups boycotted 
the signing ceremony on the White 
House lawn, though), and then went 
to the Rio Earth Summit in 1992, 
signing the U.N. treaty on climate 
change that set the Kyoto Protocol 
process in motion, and also sign¬ 
ing a major biodiversity treaty. So 
how many environmental groups 
endorsed Bush for reelection in 
1992? In round numbers: zero. 

A better example is the explicitly 
political League of Conservation 
Voters, which puts out an annual leg¬ 
islative scorecard that ranks every 
member of Congress on about 20 key 
votes. Of course an advocacy group is 
entitled to construct a rating system 
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based on policy outcomes consistent 
with its ideology, but the League of 
Conservation Voters scorecards seem 
especially calculated to make Repub¬ 
licans look bad and to carry water 
for other left-leaning interest groups 
with scored votes that have only min¬ 
imal connection to the environment. 

The most egregious example is 
from the League of Conservation 
Voters’ 2005 scorecard, where one of 
the 20 key Senate votes was the con¬ 
firmation of Janice Rogers Brown to 
the D.C. Circuit Court of Appeals. 
As the League of Conservation Vot¬ 
ers complained, “Brown has demon¬ 
strated a far-reaching hostility to the 
idea of regulating private interests 
for the public good . . . Acceptance of 
her activist positions would threaten 
some of the past century’s most basic 
health and environmental protec¬ 
tions.” Brown was eventually con¬ 
firmed after a two-year Democratic 
filibuster by a near party-line vote, 
meaning that the League of Con¬ 
servation Voters’ scoring also fell on 
party lines. 

But there’s a surprise ending here. 
In her two rulings to date on envi¬ 
ronmental issues before the D.C. 
Circuit, Brown sided with unani¬ 
mous opinions of Clinton appoin¬ 
tees in delivering sweeping victories 
to the environmentalist position on 
two major Clean Air Act cases, and 
against the Bush administration 
that appointed her {South Coast Air 
Quality Management District v. EPA, 
2006, and New Jersey v. EPA , 2008). 
Has the League of Conservation Vot¬ 
ers gone back and rescored this vote 
since they were plainly wrong about 
Brown? 

If judicial philosophy is a worry to 
the League of Conservation Voters, 
moreover, why pick the Brown con¬ 
firmation vote to score, rather than 
the Supreme Court confirmation 
vote that same year of John Roberts? 
Not only was Roberts heading for the 
top position on the highest court, he 
had challenged the constitutionality 
of the Endangered Species Act in a 
dissenting opinion where he spoke 
of a “hapless toad” in California. 
But 22 Democratic senators voted 


to confirm Roberts, versus only one 
for Brown—scoring the more sig¬ 
nificant Roberts vote instead would 
have lowered more Democratic 
scores. Scoring the Brown vote made 
Republican moderates like Maine’s 
Susan Collins and Olympia Snowe 
look bad, never mind erstwhile cap 
and trade supporters Graham and 
John McCain. 

But the final reason the League of 
Conservation Voters decided to score 
the Brown vote rather than the Rob¬ 
erts vote is that the activist left tar¬ 
geted Brown for defeat because she is 
an African American, and the left is 
terrified of conservative minorities in 
prominent positions. The entire hive 
of leftist groups from the NAACP, 
NOW, People for the American Way, 
and even the National Council of 
Jewish Women opposed Brown’s 
nomination. The League of Conser¬ 
vation Voters could be counted upon 
to take one for the team because 
that’s how they roll. Other left 
coalition-pleasing but environmen¬ 


tally dubious scoring items include 
opposing free trade agreements and 
supporting low-income energy assis¬ 
tance so poor people can use more 
fossil fuels. The final irony for the 
greens is that had John McCain (who 
received zeroes on League of Conser¬ 
vation Voters scorecards in 2007 and 
2008) been elected president instead 
of Obama (who almost always scored 
perfectly for the League of Conserva¬ 
tion Voters—when he was around to 
cast a Senate vote), we’d likely have 
a cap and trade bill in place right 
now, as McCain would have made 
it a higher priority than health care 
reform. He had cosponsored earlier 
cap and trade proposals with Senator 
Joe Lieberman. 

In other words, the “nonpartisan” 
League of Conservation Voters is to 
the Democratic party what the “non¬ 
partisan” National Rifle Association 
is to the Republican party—a reliable 
wingman. The only asymmetry is 
that so many people are fooled by it, 
starting with the greens themselves. ♦ 
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One-Child Policy 

What China imposed on its population, 
we're adopting voluntarily. 
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F or the last several months, Chinese officials have 
been floating the idea of relaxing the country’s 
famed “One-Child” policy. One-Child has long 
been admired in the West by environmental¬ 
ists, anti-population doomsayers, and some of 
our sillier professional wise men. In Hot, Flat, and Crowded 
(2008), for instance, Tom Friedman lauded the policy for 
saving China from “a population calamity.” What Friedman 
and others fail to understand is that China is built upon a 
crumbling demographic base. One-Child may or may not 
have “saved” China from overpopulation, but it has cer¬ 
tainly created a demographic catastrophe. 

Between 1950 and 1970, the average Chinese woman 
had roughly six children during her lifetime. Beginning 
in 1970, the Chinese government began urging a course of 
“late, long, few,” and in a decade the fertility rate dropped 
from 5.9 to 2.1. But that wasn’t enough for the government. 
In 1979, they instituted the One-Child policy—which is 
more complicated than it sounds. 

Under One-Child, couples wanting a baby were required 
to obtain permission from local officials. (In 2002, the gov¬ 
ernment relaxed this provision; you can now have one child 
without government clearance.) After having one child, 
urban residents and government employees were forbidden 
from having another. In rural areas, however, couples are 
often allowed to have a second baby five years after the first. 
Any more than two, however, and the government insti¬ 
tutes penalties. Sanctions range from heavy fines to confis¬ 
cation of belongings to dismissal from work—in addition 
to the occasional forced abortion or sterilization. The over¬ 
all result is a Chinese fertility rate that now sits somewhere 
between 1.9 and 1.3, depending on who is doing the tabulat¬ 
ing. Nicholas Eberstadt noted that “In some major popula¬ 
tion centers—Beijing, Shanghai, and Tianjin among them— 
it appears that the average number of births per woman is 
amazingly low: below one baby per lifetime.” 

One-Child marked a radical change in the trajectory 
of China’s population, from staggering growth to probable 
contraction. In 1950, China had 550 million people; today 
it is home to 1.33 billion. According to projections from 
the United Nations’ Population Division, China’s popula¬ 
tion will peak at 1.458 billion in 2030. But then it will begin 
shrinking. By 2050, China will be down to 1.408 billion and 
losing 20 million people every five years. 

At the same time, the average age in China will rise 
dramatically. In 2005, China’s median age was 32. By 2050, 
it will be 45, and a quarter of the Chinese population will 
be over the age of 65. The government’s pension system 
is almost nonexistent, and One-Child has eliminated the 
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traditional support system of the extended family—most 
people no longer have brothers, sisters, aunts, uncles, cous¬ 
ins, nieces, or nephews. It is unclear what sort of havoc this 
atomization will wreak on their society. China will have 330 
million senior citizens with no one to care for them and no 
way to pay for their upkeep. It is, Eberstadt observed, “a 
slow-motion humanitarian tragedy already underway.” 

By 2050, the age structure in China will be such that 
there are only 1.6 workers—today the country has 5.4—to 
support each retiree. The government will be forced to 
either: (1) substantially cut spending (in areas such as 
defense and public works) in order to shift resources to care 
for the elderly or (2) impose radically higher tax burdens 
on younger workers. The first option risks China’s interna¬ 
tional and military ambitions; the second risks revolution. 

W hen we talk about the “fertility rate,” we mean 
the “total fertility rate” (TFR): the number of 
children born to the average woman over the 
course of her lifetime. In order for a country to maintain 
a steady population, it needs a fertility rate of 2.1. If the 
rate is higher, the country’s population grows; lower and 
it shrinks. 

During the last 50 years, fertility rates have fallen all 
over the world. From Africa to Asia, South America to East¬ 
ern Europe, from Third World jungles to the wealthy des¬ 
ert petro-kingdoms, every country in every region is expe¬ 
riencing declines in fertility. In 1979, the world’s fertility 
rate was 6.0; today it’s 2.6. Industrialized nations have been 
the hardest hit. America’s 2.06 is one of the highest fertility 
rates in the First World. Only Israel (2.75) and New Zea¬ 
land (2.10) are more fertile. 

China and America have yet to witness the effects of 
falling fertility because of demographic momentum. Popu¬ 
lations increase even as fertility rates collapse, until the last 
above-replacement generation dies, after which the popula¬ 
tion begins contracting. The rate of contraction speeds up 
as each generation passes. No society has ever experienced 
prosperity in the wake of contracting population. 

Like China today, 30 years ago Japan was supposedly 
on the verge of eclipsing America economically. But like 
China, Japan was also in dire demographic straits. In 1950, 
the average Japanese woman had 2.75 children during her 
lifetime. That number dropped to 2.08 by 1960. By 1995, it 
had fallen to 1.49. In 2010, the Japanese fertility rate is 1.2. 

Japan’s demographic momentum kept its population 
slowly increasing during the late 1990s and early 2000s; 
in 2004, it peaked at 127.84 million. And then the contrac¬ 
tion began. In 2008, Japan lost 145,000 people and by 2025, 
it will have lost 6 million. By 2050, it will have shed an 
additional 17 million people, leaving its total population 
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around 100 million and falling. And a declining popula¬ 
tion is necessarily an aging population, meaning that you’re 
faced with both a decline in demand for goods and services 
(because the population is getting smaller) and at the same 
time a labor shortage (because so many of the remaining 
people are too old to work). In 2050, the largest five-year 
cohort in Japan is expected to be people aged 75-79. While 
health care will likely be a growth sector, this is not a recipe 
for a robust economy. 

Culturally speaking, Japan’s fertility problem is a mar¬ 
riage problem: As Japanese women began attending college 


at greater rates in the 1970s, they began to delay marriage. 
By 2000, the average age of first marriage for college gradu¬ 
ates was over 30. At first, these women simply postponed 
childbearing; then they abandoned it. Today, college-edu¬ 
cated Japanese women have, on average, barely one child 
during their lifetimes. 

These changes created some new cultural stereotypes 
in Japan. For instance, it is not uncommon to see dogs 
paraded around in strollers by childless, adult women. 
But the most prevalent new demographic archetype is the 
parasaito shinguru or “parasite single.” These creatures are 
college-educated, working women who live with their par¬ 
ents well into their 30s—not because they are too poor to 
pay rent, but because they spend their salaries on designer 
clothes, international travel, and fancy restaurants. The 
parasite singles are Japan’s biggest consumer group because, 
unlike real adults, their entire paychecks are available for 
discretionary spending. Sociologist Masahiro Yamada, who 
coined the term, explains, “They are like the ancient aris¬ 
tocrats of feudal times, but their parents play the role of ser¬ 
vants. Their lives are spoiled. The only thing that’s impor¬ 
tant to them is seeking pleasure.” 

The Japanese government has been trying to stoke fer¬ 
tility since the early 1970s. In 1972, when Japan’s fertility 


rate was still above replacement, the government intro¬ 
duced a monthly per-child subsidy for parents. Over the 
years, the government tinkered with the subsidy, altering 
the amount and raising the age allowance. None of which 
made much difference: The fertility rate fell at a steady 
pace. In 1990, the government formed a committee charged 
with “Creating a sound environment for bearing and rear¬ 
ing children,” the fruit of which was a Childcare Leave Act 
aimed at helping working mothers. 

In 2003, Japan passed the “Law for Basic Measures 
to Cope with a Declining Fertility Society,” followed two 
years later by the “Law for Mea¬ 
sures to Support the Develop¬ 
ment of the Next Generation.” 
To get a sense of how daft the 
Japanese bureaucrats and poli¬ 
ticians are, one of the new pro¬ 
visions required businesses to 
create—but not implement— 
abstract “plans” for raising the 
fertility level of their workers. 

In the face of 35 years of 
failed incentives, Japan’s fertility 
rate stands at 1.2. This is below 
what is considered “lowest low,” 
a mathematical tipping point at 
which a country’s population 
will decline by as much as 50 
percent within 45 years. This is a death spiral from which, 
demographers believe, it is impossible to escape. Then 
again, that’s just theory: History has never seen fertility 
rates so low. 


N ext to Japan’s, the U.S. fertility rate looks pretty 
good at 2.06. The massive, continual influx of 
immigrants we receive is enough to keep the U.S. 
population slowly growing. But America’s fertility rate has 
been falling since the founding. 

Colgate economist Michael Haines combined the 1790 
census with other data sets to determine that in 1800 the fer¬ 
tility rate for white American females was 7.04 and for black 
was 7.90. (All early American demographic data were kept 
separately for the two races.) Fertility rates for both groups 
have fallen steadily. The only significant uptick came at the 
end of World War II with the Baby Boom. For 20 years, fer¬ 
tility rates spiked, reaching as high as 3.53 for white women 
and 4.52 for black women in 1960. 

The Baby Boom was notable not just for its magnitude 
but for its longevity—it lasted an entire generation, creat¬ 
ing a population bulge that still bloats our demographic 
profile. Yet despite its impact, the Baby Boom was tempo- 
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rary. In the cultural moment that followed during the 1960s 
and 1970s, the fertility rate in America—and indeed around 
the world—went bust. In Canada, the United States, Japan, 
and Western Europe, in every single Western industrialized 
nation, the fertility rate plummeted. 

From a combined TFR of 3.7 in 1960, U.S. fertility 
halved to 1.8 in 1980. It has rebounded slightly during the 
last few decades, but that upward movement has more to 
do with Hispanic immigration than with increased native 
fertility. In 2006, the fertility rate of non-Hispanic whites 
was 1.77; the fertility rate of blacks was 2.0. Of Ameri¬ 
ca’s major demographic groups, only Hispanics are above 
replacement, with a TFR of 2.3. Yet even the Hispanic 
population has seen its fertility rate fall some 8 percent in 
the last decade. Indeed, the problem with immigration as 
it relates to fertility isn’t the old complaint that the new¬ 
comers are out-breeding the natives. Rather, the problem 
is that the newcomers start behaving like natives too soon, 
with their TFR regressing quickly to the mean. If we are 
to maintain even our modest 2.06, we need an ever-greater 
supply of immigrants. 

Today there are 26.6 million legal immigrants liv¬ 
ing in America and roughly 11.3 million illegals. We 
need these workers to prop up the entitlement programs 
we’re no longer having enough babies to fund. In order 
to keep Social Security and Medicare running, we need 
a stable ratio of workers to retirees. If we were to keep 
the ratio at the present level of three workers for every 
retiree—already lower than it has ever been—Amer¬ 
ica would need to add 44.9 million new immigrants 
between 2025 and 2035. If we wanted to keep the ratio 
at 5.2 workers for every retiree—about what it was in 
1960, before the collapse of our fertility rate—we’d need 
to import 10.8 million immigrants every year until 2050. 
At which point the United States would have 1.1 billion 
people, 73 percent of whom would be the descendants of 
recent immigrants. 

Putting aside questions of cultural coherence— 
remember the joke: “Democracy, immigration, multicul- 
turalism: You may pick two”?—it would be logistically 
impossible to add 10.8 million immigrants a year. As 
demographer Phillip Longman notes, “such a flow would 
require the equivalent of building another New York City 
every ten months or so.” 

There is a supply-side problem, too. Immigrants began 
streaming over America’s southern border in the 1980s for 
several reasons. America was safer and freer. There were 
more and better jobs. But there was also an enormous sur¬ 
plus of labor in Latin America as a result of high fertility 
rates. In Mexico, for instance, the fertility rate was 6.82 in 
1970. It dropped to 5.3 in 1980, 3.61 in 1990, and 2.75 in 
2000. It now sits at 2.1. You see this trend across the entire 


Latin world. Some countries, such as Chile and Costa Rica, 
are already well below replacement. And when a country’s 
fertility drops below replacement, people tend to stop emi¬ 
grating. Consider Puerto Rico. In 1955, Puerto Rico’s fer¬ 
tility rate was 4.97. (The major Puerto Rican migration to 
America began in the 1950s.) Over time, Puerto Rican fertil¬ 
ity diminished. By 2000, it had dipped to 1.99. For 2010, it 
is estimated to be 1.65. 

During this same period, emigrating from Puerto Rico 
to the United States became easier, and while the economic 
situation in Puerto Rico brightened somewhat, it did not 
improve dramatically. Yet the number of Puerto Ricans 
moving to America during that span plummeted—from 
80,000 in 1955 to just 3,800 in 2008. And this took place 
as the population of Puerto Rico itself was nearly doubling, 
from 2.25 million to 3.97 million. 

There is no reason to believe that the example of 
Puerto Rico will not translate to the rest of Latin America. 
To our south, fertility rates are generally still higher than 
our own. But the rate of decline is much steeper. The aver¬ 
age fertility rate for Latin America in the 1960s was 6.0 
children per woman; by 2005 that average had dropped to 
2.5. Within a decade or two, every single country in Latin 
America will have a fertility rate below that of the United 
States. And at that point, immigration from the region 
may significantly diminish. 

T here is a constellation of factors tamping down fertil¬ 
ity in America. And even with steady immigration, 
they represent our own, bottom-up adoption of a 
One-Child regimen. 

At the most basic level, the decline of infant mortality 
played a large part. In 1850, 2-in-10 white babies and 3.4-in- 
10 black babies died during infancy. Steady improvements 
in medicine, sanitation, and nutrition reduced infant mor¬ 
tality to asymptotic levels—today just 6.22 deaths for every 
1,000 live births. 

Americans also began migrating from rural areas to cit¬ 
ies and transitioning from farm work to factories. These 
changes made children both less useful and more expensive. 

Social changes have affected the fertility rate, too. Some 
of these changes are small and simple—like the evolution of 
car-seat laws, which make it difficult to transport more than 
two children. Some—like the rise of the educated woman— 
are massively complex. 

One of the best predictors of fertility is education: The 
more educated a woman is, the fewer children she will 
have. The total fertility rate for American women without 
a high school diploma is 2.45. With each subsequent level 
of educational attainment, fertility falls—it drops to 1.6 for 
women with a graduate degree. One of the drivers of our 
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fertility decline was the making of college de rigueur for 
middle-class women. 

From 1879 to 1930, American men and women gradu¬ 
ated from college at roughly the same low rate. This was 
as much a function of the university being the preserve of 
the privileged as it was of gender equality. It wasn’t until 
1930 that college graduation rates between the sexes began 
diverging, with men becoming markedly better educated. 
By 1947, 2.3 men graduated from college for every woman. 
That divergence was not, as the feminist-industrial com¬ 
plex would have you believe, the result of sexism. Before 
the two world wars, college was open only to a small pool of 
wealthy elites and was partaken of by these men and women 
in equal measure. The G.I. Bill broadened access to college 
for former soldiers, who were, naturally, men. As these mid¬ 
dle- and lower-middle-class men flooded the classrooms, a 
gender gap was created. 

With the class restrictions lifted, however, it was only 
a matter of time before middle- and lower-middle-class 
women caught up with their male counterparts. By 1980, 
the balance was again even. And, by 2003, women signifi¬ 
cantly outnumbered men in college, with 1.35 women grad¬ 
uating for every man. 

But let’s wind the clock back to the period stretch¬ 
ing from the 1950s to the early 1970s. What’s interest¬ 
ing about this interregnum isn’t that men outnumbered 
women, but rather what it was women graduating from 
college did with their degrees. Nearly half of those female 
graduates were involved in a single field—education. And 
as it turns out, being a teacher is highly compatible with 
having babies. As more women began attending college, 
however, they entered a broader array of fields, many of 
which were less friendly to family life. For the class of 
1980, for instance, only 36 percent of female graduates 
became teachers and that number has continued to drop. 

As women entered other careers, they postponed having 
babies. A teacher can reasonably graduate from college at 
22, begin working immediately, and if she so chooses, marry 
and have children in short order without losing ground 
in her career. By comparison, consider the life of a young 
woman who becomes a doctor: Graduate with a bachelor’s 
degree at 22; graduate from medical school at 26; finish res¬ 
idency at 29. If our doctor does not pursue any specializa¬ 
tion, she can begin her career as she turns 30. Only then is 
childbearing even theoretically possible, and it will come at 
some expense to her nascent career. 

The first effect of the broadening of women’s career 
paths was to push up the average age of marriage. In 1950, 
the average age of first marriage for an American woman 
was 20.3 years. Between 1950 and 1970—when a large per¬ 
centage of women were still entering the teaching profes¬ 
sion—that number ticked upward only slightly, to 20.8 


years. By 1980 it had risen to 22.0 years; by 1990 it was 23.9, 
and off to the races. By 2007, the average American woman 
did not wed until she was 26. 

The drop in fertility among women with college and 
advanced degrees, then, is in large part due to delayed fam¬ 
ily formation. The longer a middle-class woman waits to 
get married, the longer she will wait to have children. For 
example, in 1970, the average age of a woman in the United 
States giving birth to her first child was 21.4 years. In 2000, 
it was 24.9 years. 

The American drive for education has had other sub¬ 
tle effects on fertility. For instance, it’s not just the length 
of education that diminishes fertility, but the debt-load 
incurred. In 1987, 9 percent of college graduates said they 
were delaying marriage because of their student loans and 12 
percent said they were delaying children. As student debts 
ballooned, so did those numbers. By 2002, 14 percent said 
they were pushing back marriage and 21 percent said they 
were postponing having children because of their loans. 

If the G.I. Bill could wreak so much havoc on fertil¬ 
ity rates, imagine the effects of the last century’s two great 
changes in sexual life: the contraceptive pill and the legal¬ 
ization of on-demand abortion. Calculating the number of 
babies not born because of the birth control pill is impos¬ 
sible. But without confusing correlation and causation, it is 
worth noting that the pill became available in America and 
much of the West in 1960, the precise moment when fertil¬ 
ity rates began heading into deep decline. 

On the other hand, it is quite easy to make an account¬ 
ing of abortion’s effects. Before the Supreme Court’s 1973 
Roe v. Wade decision, the tide of public opinion in America 
was against abortion. Accordingly, there were relatively few 
abortions, even though most states allowed for early-term 
abortions. In 1970, for example, there were 193,491 reported 
legal abortions. Certainly, this number undercounts the real 
total because it does not include illegal abortions. But let’s 
take 200,000 as a baseline. In 1973, as Roe created a univer¬ 
sal abortion right, the number of reported abortions rose to 
744,600. The next year, that number rose by 20 percent, to 
898,600 abortions. By this time all abortions were legal, and 
so we can be confident that this number is fairly accurate. 
Over the course of the next 15 years the number of abor¬ 
tions rose by almost 100 percent. 

In 1973—the year of the Roe decision—there were 3.1 
million babies born. Over the next 10 years that number 
rose only slightly, despite the fact that America’s total pop¬ 
ulation was increasing quickly. Why weren’t there more 
babies born in the decade following Roe ? Because during 
that time, 13.6 million were aborted—meaning that 28.5 
percent of all pregnancies ended in abortion. Since Roe 
more than 49.5 million babies have been aborted in the 
United States, and the fertility rate has varied inversely to 
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the abortion rate, generally declining when abortion is on 
the rise and rising when abortion is on the decline. 

F ertility isn’t all about sex, of course. It also involves 
that other great American passion: real estate. Fer¬ 
tility rates vary widely across the 50 states. The 
states with the highest are found mostly in the West, while 
the states with the lowest fertility are found mostly in the 
industrialized Northeast. The more fertile states tend to be 
more rural; the less fertile more urban. And the more fer¬ 
tile states tend to have lower land costs and, hence, costs of 
living. The cultural demographer Steve Sailer refers to this 
phenomenon as the “dirt gap.” 

Beyond even the cost of real estate, housing stock influ¬ 
ences fertility. When dramatically 
falling fertility first appeared in 
Europe after World War I, demog¬ 
raphers went into a panic. In Swe¬ 
den, researchers noticed that the 
small, modernist apartment build¬ 
ings which had sprung up across 
the country were pushing couples 
to have fewer children. Subsequent 
research has demonstrated the 
effects of housing stock on fertil¬ 
ity across the globe. Studies show 
the same results over and over—all 
things being equal, women living 
in apartments or condominiums 
have fewer babies than women liv¬ 
ing in single-family homes. This 
phenomenon has been demonstrated everywhere from New 
Jersey to Colombia to Great Britain to Iran. 

How much does housing type matter? A 1988 Cana¬ 
dian study showed that even when you control for educa¬ 
tion, income, and other factors, married couples who lived 
in apartment-type buildings had 0.42 fewer children over 
their lifetimes than married couples in single-family homes. 
From the 1940s until the 1960s, there was a boom in the 
construction of detached, single-family homes in America. 
Levittowns sprang up across the country and, by 1960, sin¬ 
gle-family homes represented their biggest share of Amer¬ 
ican housing stock in modern times. This coincides per¬ 
fectly with the Baby Boom. On the other hand, large-scale 
apartment and condominium complexes became more 
popular during the 1960s. Their percentage of the total U.S. 
housing stock increased by 40 percent from 1960 to 1970 
and by another 23 percent from 1970 to 1980: the precise 
years during which America’s fertility numbers went into 
steep decline. 

And then there’s consumerism. It’s a cliche to complain 


about $800 baby strollers and designer children’s clothing. 
But even the cliches no longer capture the lunacy of it all. 
One popular baby stroller, the Bugaboo Cameleon, retails 
for $880. That’s a bargain compared with Avila’s innovative 
‘round” crib. Crafted from cherry wood, it goes for $1,285. 
But even if you sift out the consumerist outrages, the cost of 
raising a child today is staggering. 

In 1960, the USDA estimated that the total cost of rais¬ 
ing a child, from birth until age 18, was $25,229 ($185,817 in 
2010 dollars)—they measured food at home and away, cloth¬ 
ing, housing, medical care, education, transportation, and 
‘personal care, recreation, reading and other miscellaneous 
expenditures.” Over the next 25 years, that cost remained 
reasonably constant, rising and falling by minor degrees. By 
1985, it was (in real dollars) actually slightly cheaper to raise 
a child than it had been in 1960. 
But after 1985 children became 
steadily more expensive. By 2007, 
the cost of raising a child had risen 
15.4 percent over the 1960 level. 

The USDA, in its calcula¬ 
tions, leaves out many of the little 
costs of parenthood—maternity 
clothes, baby furniture, toys, vita¬ 
mins. Yet even these items are 
just nickels and dimes. The real 
money is in three big-ticket items 
that the USDA ignores: child 
care, college tuition, and forgone 
salary. 

Let’s start with child care. The 
2007 USDA survey reports that 
the average family spent $4,000 on child care during the 
first two years of a child’s life. In the real world, that $4,000 
is little more than a mathematical construct. The National 
Association of Child Care Resource and Referral Agencies 
reports that in 2008, the average cost of full-time care for an 
infant from a babysitter or nanny was $9,630 per year. The 
average cost of full-time care for an infant in a day-care cen¬ 
ter was $14,591 per year. 

The USDA also ignores college. Recall our mammoth 
college gender gap in 1947. Even though many more men 
than women were going to college, very few people were 
enrolled at all—only 10 percent of college-aged men and 3.4 
percent of college-aged women attended a university. Today, 
the majority of children—and the vast majority of middle- 
class children—attend college. In 2006, 66 percent of high 
school graduates enrolled in either a two- or four-year 
degree program within a year of completing high school. 

These costs beggar belief. For the 2009 school year, the 
average tuition at a state college was $7,020. Private colleges 
averaged $26,273. Neither of those figures includes room, 


People like to say that 
buying a house is the 
biggest purchase you’ll ever 
make. Well, the median 
price of a home in 2008 was 
$180,100. Having a baby is 
like buying six houses, all at 
once. Except that you can’t 
(legally) sell them—and 
after 13 years they’ll tell 
you they hate you. 
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board, and other expenses—another $12,755 for full-time 
students not living at home (though only $12,368 for state- 
school students). So a child starting college today will cost 
her parents somewhere from $77,552 (for an average state- 
school degree) to $156,112 (for an average private degree). 
Remember, please, that we’re talking averages here. If your 
bundle of joy is lucky enough to gain entrance to an elite 
university, the four-year tab will easily top $200,000. Over 
the last 35 years, the period during which college became a 
necessary expense for middle-class life, the price of college 
increased—in real dollars—by 1,000percent. 

Finally, there’s the matter of forgone income. Recall 
that the USDA assumes virtually no expenditures for 
child care. This implies that one parent stays home at 
least until the child reaches school age. In The Empty 
Cradle (2004), Phillip Longman explored the cost of lost 
income by mothers and calculates that a woman making 
$45,000 a year who stays home until her child is school- 
aged and then returns to work part-time forgoes $823,736 
by the time her child turns 18. 

Add that number to the others and you’re talking $1.1 
million to raise a single child. That’s a lot of money for a 
middle-class couple. In 2007, the median income for Amer¬ 
icans in their prime child-bearing years (ages 25 to 34) was 
just $30,846 (or $40,739 for those with a college degree). 
People like to say that buying a house is the biggest pur¬ 
chase you’ll ever make. Well, the median price of a home in 
2008 was $180,100. Having a baby is like buying six houses, 
all at once. Except that you can’t (legally) sell them—and 
after 13 years they’ll tell you they hate you. 

T here was a time when such indignities were worth 
suffering because children served a practical pur¬ 
pose: They cared for their parents in old age. 
Oftentimes physically; always financially. Beginning with 
the New Deal, the logistics of this social compact began to 
change. In 1935, the Social Security Act established gov¬ 
ernment payouts for retirees. These benefits were paid for 
by a new payroll tax on those working. Over time, Social 
Security payments expanded, the taxes increased, and new 
benefits—such as Medicare—were added. 

It’s difficult to overstate the effects of these initiatives. 
For starters, they created an enormous new burden for 
workers. In 1955, the median American family paid 17.3 
percent in income taxes. By 1998, the median one-earner 
family paid 37.6 percent in income taxes; two-earner 
families paid 40.9 percent. Social Security and Medicare 
placed an increasing burden on families at the same time 
that the cost of children was also increasing. 

There were other consequences. Where people’s off¬ 
spring had for centuries seen to the financial needs of their 


parents, retired people with no offspring now had access to 
a set of comparable benefits. And in a world where child¬ 
bearing has no practical benefit, people have babies because 
they want to, either for self-fulfillment or as a moral imper¬ 
ative. “Moral imperative,” of course, is a euphemism for 
“religious compulsion.” There are stark differences in fertil¬ 
ity between secular and religious people. 

The best indicator of actual fertility is “aspirational 
fertility”—the number of children men and women say 
they would like to have. Gallup has been asking Ameri¬ 
cans about their “ideal family size” since 1936. When they 
first asked the question, 64 percent of Americans said that 
three or more children were ideal; 34 percent said that 
zero, one, or two children were ideal. Today only 34 per¬ 
cent of Americans think that a family with three-or-more 
children is ideal. 

But on this question there are two Americas today: a 
secular population that wants small families (or no family 
at all) and a religious population that wants larger fami¬ 
lies. Religious affiliation is part of the story, but the real 
difference comes with church attendance. Among people 
who seldom or never go to church, 66 percent say that 
zero, one, or two children is the ideal family size, and only 
25 percent view three-or-more children as ideal. Among 
those who go to church monthly, the three-or-more num¬ 
ber edges up to 29 percent. But among those who attend 
church every week, 41 percent say three or more children 
is ideal, while only 47 percent think that a smaller fam¬ 
ily is preferable. When you meet couples with more than 
three children today, chances are they’re making a cul¬ 
tural and theological statement. 

And the truth is, America needs more of such state¬ 
ments. The United Nations Population Division’s 
projection of our demographic future makes for stark 
reading. Native fertility rates are so low that without a 
continual influx of immigrants to stave off population 
decline, our population will shrink from 308 million to 
290 million by 2050. 

Our challenge is to balance three needs: (1) a stable 
population, (2) a plausible ratio of workers-to-retirees, 
and (3) a manageable number of immigrants. Yet, for 
instance, to keep the worker-support ratio at high lev¬ 
els would require, as we saw earlier, gargantuan levels of 
immigration. Keeping immigration at a reasonable level 
(the U.N. uses 760,000 immigrants a year as a baseline) 
would mean that our population would increase to 349 
million in 2050, but that our worker-support ratio would 
be cut in half. If we cut off immigration altogether the 
worker-support ratio would be even lower, and in addi¬ 
tion, we’d face rapid population decline. 

The simplest answer is for Americans to have more 
babies. 
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T hroughout history, governments have tried to 
get people to procreate. Augustus levied a “bach¬ 
elor tax” on unmarried, aristocratic men. In 1927, 
Mussolini imposed a tax on all unmarried men between 
the ages of 25 and 65. The Soviet Union spent the last 50 
years of its existence attempting to cajole it citizenry into 
having more children. In 1944, for instance, Stalin cre¬ 
ated the Motherhood Medal, given to any woman who 
bore at least six children. None of these attempts was 
successful. But they raise the question of what smart pro- 
natalist policies would look like in America today. 

The Social Security regime is the most obvious and 
easily addressable problem. Long¬ 
man proposes a “Parental Divi¬ 
dend” system by which a couple’s 
FICA taxes would be reduced by 
one-third with the birth of their 
first child, by two-thirds with the 
birth of a second, and then elimi¬ 
nated completely with the third 
(until the youngest child turns 18). 

Other, more complicated schemes 
abound. Regardless of the means, 
though, the goal is the same: 

Reduce the disconnect between the 
costs of creating new taxpayers and 
the benefits of receiving govern¬ 
ment pensions. 

The costs of raising children 
could also be undercut by reform¬ 
ing the college system. The mod¬ 
ern college degree functions less as 
an educational tool than as a cre- 
dentialing badge—a marker which 
gives employers a vague estimate 
of a person’s intelligence, social milieu, and work abil¬ 
ity. The reason employers need this badge is that, thanks 
to an obscure Supreme Court case, they aren’t allowed to 
ask for test scores the way colleges are. 

In the 1971 case Griggs v. Duke Power, the Court held 
that employers could not rely on IQ-type tests if minori¬ 
ties performed relatively poorly on them. Blacks and His- 
panics display a persistent underperformance on such 
tests, making it impossible for employers to ask for test 
scores. (As the recent Ricci case proved, even a test that 
has been sufficiently vetted beforehand for a lack of bias 
can cause trouble if minorities perform poorly on it.) So 
employers launder their request for test scores through 
the college system since colleges are allowed to use such 
considerations. The universities get rich, students and 
their parents go into hock, and everyone pretends that 
Acme Widgets is hiring young Suzy because they value 


her B.A. in English from Haverford, and not because her 
admission to Haverford proved that she is bright—a fact 
that a free, three-hour written test would have demon¬ 
strated just as well. If Griggs were rolled back, it would 
upend the college system at a stroke. 

Finally, we could address the dirt gap—the underlying 
cost of land, which drives the cost of living and gives rise to 
the dramatic differences in fertility we see across the coun¬ 
try. People often make decisions on where to live based 
on employment. High concentrations of jobs are found 
in intensely urban areas—Los Angeles, New York, Wash¬ 
ington, Chicago—which have correspondingly high land 
costs. This is why we have the accu¬ 
rate stereotype of the working couple 
who move from the city to the exurbs 
once they decide to have kids. 

Geography is unpleasantly resis¬ 
tant to social planning. There are 
only so many acres of land in Man¬ 
hattan, and there’s nothing anyone 
can to do to make it less expensive 
(though correcting the absurdity of 
New York City’s rent-control/rent- 
stabilization system would help). 
But we could make the suburbs 
more accessible to cities by improv¬ 
ing our highway system. Since 1970, 
the “vehicle lane miles” (that’s the 
metric traffic engineers use) con¬ 
sumed by Americans have risen 
by 150 percent. During that period 
we added 5 percent to our highway 
capacity. Now you know why we 
have so much traffic. 

The answer is not building more 
public transportation. Parents trying to balance work and 
children need the flexibility automobiles provide. The 
solution is building more roads. As Ross Douthat and 
Reihan Salam noted wryly in Grand New Party (2008), 
Dallas has twice as much pavement-per-person as Los 
Angeles and half the traffic. And, not coincidentally, a 
higher fertility rate. An improved highway system would 
make it easier for couples to have access to both the con¬ 
centration of jobs cities provide and the affordable hous¬ 
ing that the suburbs offer. 

Y et even if we adopt such measures, they may do 
little to change American fertility. It turns out that 
a government cannot convince people to have chil¬ 
dren; all it can do is help people to have the children they 
already want. 
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In 1965, Singapore gained full independence from 
the British, and the government embarked on a pro¬ 
gram of rapid industrialization. Among its initiatives 
were increased urbanization and an attempt to jumpstart 
women’s rates of college graduation and participation in 
the workforce. Singapore’s fertility rate was already in 
decline, having fallen from 5.45 in 1960 to 4.7 in 1965. As 
part of modernization, however, the government wanted 
to drive the fertility rate down even faster. In 1966, the 
government created the “Family Planning and Popula¬ 
tion Board” and launched a propaganda campaign, using 
messages such as “Stop at Two” and “Small Families, 
Brighter Future.” The most popular slogan, recounted 
in numerous posters and public service ads, was “Girl or 
Boy, Two Is Enough.” 

Accompanying this bright, cheery campaign was an 
array of less gentle policies. Abortion was sanctioned— 
and even encouraged—at every stage. Parents who had 
more than two children were punished with no paid 
maternity leave and higher hospital charges for the deliv¬ 
ery of the extra babies. Couples were encouraged to vol¬ 
unteer for sterilization. Parents who did so after having 
just one or two children were reimbursed for the medical 
costs of delivering those babies and their children were 
given preference in registering for the best schools. 

The tactics were frighteningly effective. In 1976—just 
ten years after the campaign began—Singapore reached 
its target of 2.1. They had pushed their fertility rate down 
53 percent in a decade. But the rate kept diving, down to 
1.74 by 1980. The biggest fertility decline came from the 
elites: Singapore, like every other industrialized country, 
found that the more education a woman had and the bet¬ 
ter her job, the less likely she was to have children. 

In 1983, Singapore’s prime minister, Lee Kuan Yew, 
spoke about the country’s demographic problem with a 
candor that is the luxury of autocrats: 

[W]e shouldn’t get our women into jobs where they can¬ 
not, at the same time, be mothers. ... You just can’t be 
doing a full-time, heavy job like that of a doctor or engi¬ 
neer and run a home and bring up children.... Our most 
valuable asset is in the ability of our people, yet we are 
frittering away this asset through the unintended con¬ 
sequences of changes in our education policy and equal 
career opportunities for women. This has affected their 
traditional role as mothers. 

In an attempt to boost fertility rates among the elites, 
the government began offering big tax breaks to highly 
educated women who had three or more children. A 
matchmaking service was created by the government for 
university graduates to encourage young professional men 
and women to get married. None of it worked. Educated 
women still shunned motherhood. Even worse, Singapore 


realized that lower-class women had stopped having babies, 
too. By 1984, Singapore’s fertility rate was 1.62 and falling. 

The government dissolved the Family Planning 
and Population Board. “Two Is Enough” was replaced 
by “Have Three Or More Children If You Can,” a slo¬ 
gan broadcast on TV and radio and pushed in print ads 
and on billboards. Posters abounded proclaiming the 
joy and fulfillment of family life. Tax-incentives were 
given to families with more than three children, as were 
school admissions preferences. Unpaid maternity leave 
for government workers was increased from one year to 
four years. For a brief period these pro-natalist measures 
seemed to be working, but they merely delayed the down¬ 
ward march. By 1999, the fertility rate stood at 1.49. 

In 2000, the government announced a series of new 
initiatives. The first was the “Baby Bonus” program, 
which paid families for having children: $9,000 for the 
second child and $18,000 for the third. The tax code was 
modified to give a hefty break to mothers under the age 
of 31 who had a second child. The government created 
“Child Development Accounts,” which function like a 
401(k) for kids, with the government matching parents’ 
savings dollar-for-dollar. Mothers were granted 12 weeks 
of paid maternity leave with each birth. 

The government offered better, larger housing for 
families with children and made it easier for young mar¬ 
ried couples to buy a home. They even embarked on a 
program to find grandparents housing close to their 
grandchildren, to help ease the burden of childcare. 
At the same time, the government did its best to undo 
the disincentives it had created a few years earlier. The 
$10,000 bonus for sterilization was scrapped. Officials 
were reluctant to ban abortion outright, but launched a 
public campaign against it. Women with fewer than three 
children who sought either sterilization or an abortion 
were required to attend counseling before any procedure 
would be performed. 

Singapore had become a pro-natalist utopia, where 
aggressive government intervention was married to a 
willingness to talk frankly about demographic failure 
and uphold traditionalist mores. (In 1994, for instance, 
the prime minister spoke out against illegitimacy, call¬ 
ing single motherhood “wrong” and claiming that 
the “respectable part of society” should never accept it 
because “by removing the stigma, we may encourage 
more women to have children without getting mar¬ 
ried.”) And yet the effort has met with total and unre¬ 
mitting failure. In 2001, Singapore’s fertility rate was 
1.41. By 2004 it was 1.24. 

Today it is 1.1. Despite all the incentives, all of the pub¬ 
lic campaigns, all of the pleading, the average woman in 
Singapore can barely be bothered to have a single child. ♦ 
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Maggie Smith as Miss Jean Brodie, 1969 

Memento Muriel 


A writer of minor masterpieces by Barton Swaim 


I like purple passages in my life. 
. . . But not in my writing. I think 
it’s bad manners to inflict a lot 
of emotional involvement on the 
reader—much nicer to make them laugh 
and to keep it short. 

So Muriel Spark once remarked to an 
interviewer. Her 22 novels are almost all 
short, some less than 40,000 words. Her 
fiction is crisp and laconic rather than 
imposing. But it’s not for that reason 
unserious; indeed the moral force of her 
best novels —The Comforters, Memento 
Mori, The Prime of Miss Jean Brodie, The 
Girls of Slender Means —derives in part 
from the sheer efficiency of their narra¬ 
tives. Not a word strikes the ear as super¬ 
fluous or out of place. 

Before she died in 2006, Dame 
Muriel Spark was widely thought to be 
among the three or four greatest living 


Barton Swaim is the author of Scottish 
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Muriel Spark 

The Biography 
by Martin Stannard 
Norton, 627 pp., $35 

writers in the English-speaking world. 
Her autobiography, Curriculum Vitae, 
appeared in 1992, but it only covered 
the years up to 1957, when her career 
as a novelist began. Martin Stannard’s 
semi-authorized biography is therefore 
the first full portrait of the writer. And 
like most biographies of great writers, 
Stannard’s book doesn’t leave one with a 
heightened admiration for the subject’s 
personal qualities. She was not cruel or a 
liar, just a solipsist; and the unpleasant¬ 
ness of her personality isn’t of the kind 
to keep one from enjoying her books. 

Muriel Camberg was born in Edin¬ 
burgh, the daughter of a Jewish father 
and Gentile mother. She was an average 
student at the James Gillespie’s School, 
a respectable but not outstanding 


school in Edinburgh, and although she 
liked and admired her teacher Chris¬ 
tina Kay—the woman on whom Miss 
Jean Brodie would be based—there was 
nothing like the “Brodie set” of Muri¬ 
el’s most famous novel. She did not 
attend Oxbridge or even Edinburgh 
University. She attended Heriot-Watt, 
a kind of quality technical college in 
Edinburgh. There she took a course in 
precis-writing that, as she recalled in 
her autobiography, affected her prose 
style as much or more than the “broad, 
humane, poetry-loving approach” of 
Miss Kay and Gillespie’s. 

Aged 19 she married Sydney Oswald 
Spark, who then took a teaching post 
in Rhodesia. It was only after the mar¬ 
riage that Muriel discovered that Ossie 
(as she called him) had some fairly 
serious psychiatric problems. The pair 
had a son, Robin, but the marriage fell 
apart and Muriel, stranded in Africa for 
a few years, at last attained a berth on 
a troopship headed for Britain. After 
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the war she lived as a literary bach¬ 
elor in London, doing a series of odd 
jobs, living in bed sits, and publishing 
poetry and books on Mary Shelley and 
Wordsworth, the latter cowritten with 
a minor literary critic named Derek 
Stanford, with whom she cohabited. In 
1947, with Stanford’s help, she became 
editor of Poetry Review —a position car¬ 
rying great esteem in those years—but 
was hounded out of it when she tried to 
make the journal interesting. 

The break came in 1951. She had 
entered The Observer’s short story con¬ 
test and won with a story—her first 
attempt—titled “The Seraph and the 
Zambesi.” Like all of her best fiction, 
the story combines a light, vaguely 
unworldly texture with the authoritative 
tone of moral seriousness. The story won, 
beating out nearly 7,000 competitors. 
Over the next two years she produced a 
book of poetry, a selection of the poems 
of Emily Bronte, a critical biography of 
John Masefield, and several impressive 
review essays. For a number of years she 
had been interested in Christianity and 
in 1952 had been baptized an Anglican. 
It was not for her a merely intellectual 
decision: She informed Stanford, whom 
she still loved, that they would have to 
live separately until married. 

In December of the following year, 
however, she experienced one of the 
famous mental breakdowns of literary 
history. While taking Dexedrine as an 
appetite suppressant, she began to dis¬ 
cern coded messages hidden within the 
text of T. S. Eliot’s new play The Confi¬ 
dential Clerk. Some of the messages, she 
told her friends in a tone of dead seri¬ 
ousness, were threats. This went on for 
months until, on the advice of a psychia¬ 
trist, she went off the drug. 

Stanford, now more of a collabora¬ 
tor and friend than lover, wrote to Eliot 
sheepishly explaining the situation. 
“If there is any code concealed,” Eliot 
responded, “I shall be interested to know 
what it is.” 

All this brought Spark to a crisis, 
and in 1954 she concluded that her only 
choice was to follow Cardinal Newman, 
whose writings she had been studying 
for several years, into the Roman Cath¬ 
olic Church. By the following fall her 
symptoms had abated, but she was an 


emotional wreck and clearly needed a 
change. Stanford had written to every¬ 
one he knew with money, asking for a 
donations to get his friend some sort 
of help. (Graham Greene contributed 
handsomely.) With Stanford’s help, 
Spark was able to check herself into a 
Carmelite retreat center, The Friars 
at Aylesford Priory, and used the next 
several months of tranquility to write a 
novel about her experience. 

That novel was The Comforters, a wick¬ 
edly funny story about a young woman, a 
recent Catholic convert, who eventually 
learns to deal with her psychosis—she 
hears voices in her head—by scribbling 
down what the voices say and turning 
the results into a novel. Reviewers loved 
it. Evelyn Waugh had just published The 
Ordeal of Gilbert Pinfold, a novel based on 
his own breakdown, and said frankly in 
his review that he was “struck by how 
much more ambitious [than his own] 
was Miss Spark’s essay and how much 
better she had accomplished it.” 

W ith The Comforters Spark entered 
a six-year period of bewildering 
creativity. She produced seven nov¬ 
els: all of them intellectually engaging, 
funny, and beautifully written; three of 
them masterpieces. In Memento Mori 
(1959) a group of loosely connected 
elderly friends begins receiving phone 
calls. “Remember,” the caller says, “you 
must die.” Sometimes it’s the voice of a 
man, sometimes of a woman. Sometimes 
the recipient responds aggressively, 
sometimes with fear, and in at least one 
instance with delighted equanimity. 
It’s never clear who or what is behind 
the calls; a retired police inspector con¬ 
cludes the caller is “Death himself.” In 
any case, the simple reminder of death’s 
inevitability has the effect of uncover¬ 
ing all manner of secrets: blackmail, 
forgotten adulteries, intrigues. There 
have been very few writers capable of 
producing side-achingly funny novels 
on deadly serious themes. Muriel Spark 
was one of them. 

Two novels and two years later Spark 
would write her most famous book, The 
Prime of Miss Jean Brodie (1961). Jean 
Brodie is the cantankerous, uncon¬ 
ventional schoolteacher who wins the 
affection of several of her girls, chief 


among them Sandy Stranger, and who 
attempts to put her “stamp” on them 
and so predetermine their life courses. 
The novel is an attack on the propen¬ 
sity to subsume human beings under 
facile and simplistic categories: a pro¬ 
pensity most clearly pronounced, the 
novel suggests, in the various disci¬ 
plines of psychology. But in order to 
understand the work, it’s necessary to 
get rid of the idea—frequently repeated 
by intelligent critics—that Spark was a 
“postmodern” novelist before that term 
existed. These critics point out, cor¬ 
rectly, that the narrative voice of many 
of her novels, and particularly of her 
early novels, exercises an arbitrary con¬ 
trol over the events they describe. What 
these critics miss, however, is that the 
narrators of Spark’s early fiction are not 
disembodied “omniscient” narrators; 
they are characters in the story. 

This is the key to understanding The 
Prime of Miss Jean Brodie, in which the 
narrator, in gende euphonious prose, 
makes jarringly strange remarks about 
some of the story’s characters. “Speech 
is silver but silence is golden,” says Miss 
Brodie in the middle of one of her class¬ 
room discussions. 

“Mary, are you listening? What was 
I saying?” [asks Miss Brodie] 

Mary Macgregor, lumpy, with 
merely two eyes, a nose and a mouth 
like a snowman, who was later 
famous for being stupid and always 
to blame and who, at the age of 
twenty-three, lost her life in a hotel 
fire, ventured, “Golden.” 

“What did I say was golden?” 

Mary cast her eyes around her 
and up above. Sandy whispered, 
“The falling leaves.” 

“The falling leaves,” said Mary. 

“Plainly,” said Miss Brodie, “you 
were not listening to me.” 

Now, it’s true that Mary would die 
in a hotel fire—although why the nar¬ 
rator mentions it at this moment is cer¬ 
tainly odd. But what sort of objective 
or omniscient narrator would refer to 
a character as having “merely two eyes, 
a nose and a mouth like a snowman”? 
And was Mary really stupid? There is 
evidence in the novel that she was not. 
In fact, this is no omniscient narrator 
at all. It’s Sandy Stranger—who, as the 
narrative goes on to make clear, feels a 
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compelling need to believe Mary was as 
stupid as she, Sandy, had always said she 
was. Once you realize that Sandy is the 
writer, you reread the book as a differ¬ 
ent story, almost as one might read the 
original text of a palimpsest. Otherwise 
The Prime of Miss Jean Brodie is just 
another stylistically weird postwar novel 
to which academic critics may plausi¬ 
bly apply the term “postmodern.” 

Spark did something similar two 
years later. In The Girls of Slender 
Means (1963), she drew on her expe¬ 
rience in London just after the war. 
Again the narrative style strikes the 
ear as at once mellifluous and slighdy 
odd, but the atmosphere is lighter 
and there is no hint of vendetta or 
self-justification. The novel’s famous 
opening paragraph is Spark at her 
subtle best: 

Long ago in 1945 all the nice people in 
England were poor, allowing for excep¬ 
tions. The streets of the cities were 
lined with buildings in bad repair or in 
no repair at all, bomb-sites piled with 
stony rubble, houses like giant teeth 
in which decay had been drilled out, 
leaving only the cavity. Some bomb- 
ripped buildings looked like the ruins 
of ancient castles until, at a closer view, 
the wallpapers of various quite normal 
rooms would be visible, room above 
room, exposed, as on a stage, with one 
wall missing; sometimes a lavatory 
chain would dangle over nothing from 
a fourth- or fifth-floor ceiling; most 
of all the staircases survived, like a 
new art-form, leading up and up to 
an unspecified destination that made 
unusual demands on the mind’s eye. 

All the nice people were poor; at least, 
that was a general axiom, the best of 
the rich being poor in spirit. 

The boarding house Spark had 
resided in, the Helena Club, becomes 
the May of Teck Club, which “exists 
for the Pecuniary Convenience and 
Social Protection of Ladies of Slender 
Means below the age of Thirty Years.” 
These young women are at that stage of 
life when responsibilities are coming, 
but haven’t come yet, and when it’s still 
possible to act foolishly and childishly 
and get away with it. (“Filthy luck,” one 
girl announces, “I’m preggers. Come to 
the wedding.”) The blithe world of the 
May of Teck Club comes to an end when 
an unexploded bomb detonates and the 
building catches fire. In the ensuing 


mayhem, the lover of one of the girls, a 
young anarchist poet, witnesses an act of 
avarice so inhuman that he is driven to 
instant and radical spiritual reflection. 

The Girls of Slender Means is Spark’s 
best book. It’s not so intellectually daz¬ 
zling as The Prime of Miss Jean Brodie , 
but it’s funnier, more plausible with¬ 
out being “realist” in any sense, and its 


conclusion knocks the wind out of you. 

Spark had visited Israel in 1961 with 
the intention of writing a longer, more 
“serious” novel about her half-Jewish 
heritage. It took her four years to fin¬ 
ish it. The Mandelbaum Gate (1965) is a 
competent and interesting work of fic¬ 
tion, but it lacks the graceful obliquity 
that had made her work famous, and 
in contrast to her other works, it takes 


longer to say less. A few critics praised 
the book, but mainly (one suspects) 
because by the mid-1960s critics were in 
the habit of praising her. In fact, she was 
no good at “big” themes on sprawling 
canvases. There would be no Brideshead 
Revisited. In the 1970s her productiv¬ 
ity continued unabated, but something 
had clearly happened. It’s almost as if, 
after the failure of the thematically 
ambitious Mandelbaum Gate, Spark 
retreated into a kind of soulless quest 
for formal originality. It’s certainly 
true that her novels of the 1970s are 
often brilliantly original. In The Driv¬ 
er’s Seat (1970), a northern European 
tourist orchestrates her own murder 
in Rome, her death foretold near the 
beginning of an eerie present-tense 
narrative (“She will be found tomor¬ 
row morning dead from multiple stab 
wounds”). The Abbess of Crewe (1974) 
replicates Watergate in a monastery. 
But these and the other works from 
the 1970s— Not to Disturb (1971), 
Hothouse by the East River (1973), 
The Takeover (1976), Territorial Rights 
(1979)—for all their sleek technique 
and sophisticated suggestiveness, 
leave one wondering what on earth 
they’re about. 

Curiously, it’s precisely at this 
point—the 1970s—that Stannard’s 
biography begins to bore. One sym¬ 
pathizes with literary biographers: 
The first half of their subjects’ lives 
are almost always more interesting 
than the second half. Spark’s life is no 
exception. In the early 1960s she had 
spent most of her time in New York 
and considered moving to America 
permanently, but had grown weary of 
it and moved to Italy, first to Rome, 
later to Tuscany. At least in Stannard’s 
account, from roughly 1965 to the 
end in 2006, Spark’s life consisted of 
litde more than the writing of a novel 
every three or four years and a variety of 
quarrels with agents, editors, and friends. 
She seems to have fallen out with almost 
every friend she ever had, even cutting 
her son out of her will when he insisted 
that both her parents were Jewish, not 
just her father. 

It’s impossible to say whether the 
contentiousness and unhappiness Spark 
felt throughout the second half of her life 
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was the cause or effect of the unevenness 
of her writing. I had always assumed it 
had to do with geography: Clearly, she 
should never have left Britain. In fact, 
though, she wrote The Girls of Slender 
Means entirely in New York, in an office 
provided by the New Yorker. The real 
trouble with Spark’s later fiction is that 
she was too much of an innovator. She 
was not content to write more of the 
same. That is an understandable atti¬ 
tude, and a pardonable one in a woman 
who had written at least three minor 
masterpieces. Unfortunately, more of 
the same would have been better than 
the “experimental” Hothouse by the East 
River or the clever but thoroughly for¬ 
gettable Territorial Rights or The Only 
Problem (1984)—the latter supposedly a 
reflection on the Book of Job but in fact 
a rambling academic snoozer. 

Spark was always at her best, by con¬ 
trast, when writing in the female voice. 
Her only works from the 1970s, ’80s, 
or ’90s to achieve indisputable critical 
success are the semi-autobiographical 
novels Loitering with Intent (1981) and A 
Far Cry from Kensington (1988). Both are 
narrated in the first-person and express 
aspects of Spark’s own personality; and 
although neither exercises the moral 
power of her early novels, both engage 
the intellect on multiple levels and both 
are hilarious. Spark’s strength as a novel¬ 
ist lay foremost in self-expression. 

Martin Stannard had access to all 
of Muriel Spark’s papers and corre¬ 
spondence and has been conducting 
interviews in preparation for this book 
for more than 15 years. He offers a 
fair share of genuine revelations: For 
instance, that in 1963 she had a strong 
romantic interest in Lionel Trilling. 
But this is not the biography Spark’s 
admirers had hoped for. 

There is the fact that Stannard is atti- 
tudinally ill-equipped to write a biog¬ 
raphy of Muriel Spark: Virtually all of 
her writings, in his view, are equally and 
unprecedentedly brilliant. He is, more¬ 
over, incapable of passing judgment on 
her sometimes-outrageous conduct. It’s 
easy to enjoy the tantrums and eccentric¬ 
ities of a literary prima donna—Spark 
once checked herself into a hospital in 
Rome because her refrigerator was bro¬ 
ken—but even the most sympathetic of 


biographers has a duty to admit it when 
his subject’s behavior is manifesdy cul¬ 
pable. Spark did virtually nothing to 
raise her son, leaving the job entirely to 
her parents and especially to her mother, 
for whom she had hardly a kind word. 
Stannard, for his part, never explicidy 
mentions this remarkable fact. 

Equally irritating is Stannard’s almost 
total avoidance of direct quotations from 
Spark’s correspondence. He paraphrases 
throughout, directing readers to see 
manuscripts housed at the National 
Library of Scotland and elsewhere. Per¬ 
haps there was some difficulty with her 
estate; if so, Stannard or his publisher 
ought to have come to a satisfactory 
agreement before he brought out a ffill- 
length biography almost totally bereft of 
Spark’s unpublished words. Nor is any of 
this made any easier by Stannard’s inter¬ 
mittently awful prose. At any moment 


T his is a tour de force. Hillel 
Halkin’s Yehuda Halevi is a 
complex, daring, and con- 
sistendy fascinating biogra¬ 
phy of a complex and daring man, one 
of the great heroes of Hebrew literature 
and Jewish history. Halevi 
comes second only to King 
David in his fame and 
influence as a Hebrew poet. 

He was also a renowned 
theologian who, in his last 
years, abandoned life in the fast lane of 
medieval Spain to make the perilous 
journey to settle in the land of Israel. 

Writing Halevi’s biography is a differ¬ 
ent sort of perilous journey. It requires 
mastery of a wide range of complex 
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his sentences are apt to turn purple: 

The dutiful earnestness of the female 
students at Edinburgh University did 
not appeal. That was death. Art was 
life. ... [Edinburgh] was the locus of 
conflicting memories: of those who 
had tried to impose guilt for the audac¬ 
ity of claiming independence, of the 
solid pleasures of a well-regulated, 
prelapsarian life. 

And on William Shawn: 

a little big man, he was principled 
and devoid of arrogance. Complicated. 
Unknowable. A grave of confidences. 

I’m told on reliable authority that, 
before she died, Spark read a draft of 
this work and hated it. It’s not hard to 
see why. Still, after wading through 600 
pages of Stannard’s bumbling verbiage, 
Spark’s understated, efficient prose 
delights more than ever. ♦ 


material in many languages, the judg¬ 
ment to make good guesses where the 
record goes blank, and the sheer virtu¬ 
osity to convey the essence of medieval 
Hebrew poetry in modern English. 
Halkin has completed the hard journey 
with distinction. His book 
is a fine wine with a mil¬ 
lion complex overtones, 
or a moonlit garden- 
court where the music of 
Halevi’s poetry (a hidden 
fountain) mingles with the soft voice of 
his philosophy and the exotic fragrances 
of his long-ago life (Halkin calls him 
“the first great romantic figure in Jew¬ 
ish history”)—and where you feel, too, 
like a persistent breeze, the strong con¬ 
nections between the great medieval 
poet and his 21st-century biographer. 
Halkin was born in America, setded in 
Israel, and became a compelling spokes¬ 
man for Zionism and the resettlement of 
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modern Jews in the Jewish state. Halevi 
is not merely a hero; he is Halkin’s hero. 

Halevi was born somewhere in the 
Muslim-ruled south of Spain between 
1070 and 1075. His life-story is full 
of legends and counter-legends, and 
poems to be combed for clues about 
the poet—always a tricky business; but 
Halkin’s readings are imaginative, bold, 
and usually convincing. To write Hal¬ 
evi’s story is like riding a skittish horse 
that might bolt at any time, but Halkin 
guides the narrative with a sure hand. 
The end of his life is one of the central 
Halevi mysteries: He set out for Israel in 
1140 and died a year later; some say he 
never reached his des¬ 
tination, others that he 
was killed by an Arab 
horseman at the very 
gates of Jerusalem. 

After sizing things up 
carefully, Halkin tends 
to believe version two. 

Halevi wandered 
back and forth between 
the Christian- and 
Muslim-ruled parts of 
Spain; he was known 
to Jews all over the 
medieval world as the 
foremost poet of the 
age, a brilliant thinker 
and devoted commu¬ 
nal leader. He lived 
in Spain during the 
convivencia, the suppos¬ 
edly “multicultural” era during which 
Jews thrived in Muslim Andalusia. But 
Halkin makes clear that life was no pic¬ 
nic for Andalusian Jews: Some did rise 
to power and prominence, but many 
experienced harassment, and there was 
an occasional vicious pogrom—such as 
the murder, in 1066, of 4,000 Jews in 
Granada. For Halevi, Andalusia seems 
to have been just barely more comfort¬ 
able than Christian-ruled Toledo. 

As a poet, he wrote medieval Hebrew 
(and sometimes Arabic) with panache 
and passion: He is the author of love- 
poems, prayers, and the famous shirey tsi- 
yon, “songs of Zion”—poems of love and 
longing for Israel and Jerusalem. And 
the influence of his Kazan as a work of 
Jewish theology is equaled only by Mai- 
monides’s Guide for the Perplexed. The 


Kuzari (written in Judeo-Arabic, Arabic 
in Hebrew characters) presents an imag¬ 
inary conversation between a rabbi and 
the King of the Khazars about a typi¬ 
cally medieval topic: whether Christian¬ 
ity, Islam, or Judaism is the best and tru¬ 
est religion. The king chooses Judaism. 
And in fact the pagan king of the remote 
and improbable nation of Khazaria did, 
indeed, become a Jew in the eighth cen¬ 
tury, and Khazaria remained (in effect) 
a Jewish state for several hundred years. 
(Halevi might have encountered Khaz- 
ari Jews in Toledo.) 

For Halkin, the Kuzari is an intel¬ 
lectual milestone: “More than any 


other Jewish book of the middle ages, 
The Kuzari insists on Judaism as a uni¬ 
versal faith.” But it’s not only a work 
of theology; it is also the plot key of 
Halevi’s life—and the center of Halkin’s 
book, and of Halkin’s powerful feelings 
for Halevi. The Kuzari ends with the 
rabbi’s convincing himself that a Jew 
has no religiously honest choice but to 
pick up and go to Israel. And so, upon 
completing his book, Halevi picked up 
and went. “Does this make him the first 
Zionist?” Halkin asks, and answers, “A 
strong case for Halevi’s proto-Zionism 
can be made.” In other words, yes. (With 
the appropriate scholarly reservations. 
Halkin is every inch a scholar.) 

So the great poet set off at the end of 
his life on the difficult, dangerous jour¬ 
ney to Israel—itself a hazardous place 


to live, a bloody rag with Crusader and 
Muslim armies tearing at it from oppo¬ 
site ends. “Yehuda Halevi’s friends 
missed the point when they urged him 
not to run the risk of travel to Palestine,” 
writes Halkin in one of his most impres¬ 
sive passages. “The risk was the point.” 
Everyone must have something he is 
willing to die for, writes Halkin, address¬ 
ing his audience direcdy; otherwise, 
“he is trivial.” (This paragraph alone 
is worth the price of the book.) A Jew, 
in particular, must be prepared to risk 
everything for Zion. Halevi did. And 
so did Halkin. When Halkin moved to 
Israel as a young man, the risks were no 
longer quite as great as 
they had been in Hale¬ 
vi’s day; but they were 
great enough. As a sol¬ 
dier in the Israeli army, 
Halkin was wounded 
in the 1982 Lebanon 
war. In our own day 
the risks seem to grow 
by the hour. 

Bringing this book 
safely to port must have 
been a chore, in part 
because of gaps in the 
record and the need for 
asides to explain where 
information comes 
from and how it has 
been assessed over the 
ages. Topics crop up, 
from the history of medi¬ 
eval Spain to Heinrich Heine’s narra¬ 
tive poem about Halevi (parts of which 
Halkin translates from the German) to 
the author’s conversation with a waiter 
at the “cafe-bar Juda Levi” near the 
“Plaza Juda Levi” in Cordoba—a city 
that is evidendy proud of its great poet, 
and the Jewish tourist dollars for which 
he stands. 

But harder even than weaving 
together the story’s far-flung strands was 
the project of re-creating Halevi’s poetry 
for an English-speaking audience. As a 
translator Halkin is resourceful, clever, 
inventive, and sometimes inspired. He 
conveys a sense of the beauty and depth 
of this medieval poetry, for all its com¬ 
plex prosody, its rhyme schemes that in 
some cases simply have no equivalent 
in English, and its constant biblical 
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echoes and allusions. Sometimes Halkin 
transliterates the Hebrew, supplying 
accent marks and a literal translation. 
Sometimes he risks a rhymed English 
version—occasionally succeeding but 
usually, as in nearly all such transla¬ 
tions, making the reader wince—partly 
in sympathy with the translator and 
partly in pure discomfort. Sometimes he 
settles for simple but effective prose (or 
free verse) translations, with evocative 
notes to convey the lyrical power of the 
Hebrew original. 

Halkin is an entertaining writer. 
(“This is, one might say, the Hispano- 


T wo hundred years ago, 
explaining to his contem¬ 
poraries how capitalism 
worked, David Ricardo gave 
an example of the theory of compara¬ 
tive advantage in trade: Portugal and 
England could both produce wine and 
cloth, but each would 
fare better economically 
by specializing in the one 
it could bring to the mar¬ 
ket more efficiendy and 
cheaply. Such specializa¬ 
tions continue to fuel the 
capitalist economic system. The proces¬ 
sor of my husband’s iPad, for instance, 
is designed by Apple in Cupertino, 
California, and manufactured by South 
Korea-based Samsung Electronics Co. 
Another South Korea-based company, 
LG Display and Japan’s Seiko Epson 
Corp. make the LCD display while 
Taiwan-based Wintek Corp. makes the 
glass overlay necessary to detect touches 
of users’ fingertips. 

The examples of South Korea and 


Elizabeth Powers is editing a collection 
of essays on the intellectual origins of freedom 
of speech in the 18th century. 


Hebrew equivalent of a Hallmark greet¬ 
ing card.”) Sometimes his prose is won¬ 
derful. (As Halevi sets out by ship for 
Israel, he “would have been alerted by 
the activity on deck: a towline being 
secured to a prow belaying pin, the last 
visitors and vendors shooed ashore. 
The telltales trailed eastward.”) And 
sometimes it is awkward but effective. 
The last chapter, in which Halkin joins 
his story to Halevi’s, wobbles at times 
but recovers to make a strong finish. 
The book is nearly always convincing, 
nearly always compelling: a biography 
to last many generations. ♦ 


Taiwan bring out an aspect that Ricardo, 
who died in 1823, could hardly have 
envisioned. The present comparative 
advantage enjoyed by South Koreans 
and Taiwanese, unlike that of the Portu¬ 
guese wine producers, does not depend 
on a traditional commodity native to 
their homelands, unless 
it be small and dexterous 
hands. For the amazing 
integration of produc¬ 
tion and markets to work 
and bring an iPad to your 
local retailer, all a country 
needs are the legal protection of property 
rights (including intellectual property or 
shares in a corporation), the outlawing 
of monopoly protection, a good internal 
transportation and communication sys¬ 
tem, secure labor, supplies, and custom¬ 
ers. Not to put too fine a point on it, is it 
any wonder that there is probably not a 
single component of any high tech prod¬ 
uct owned by readers of this review that 
was made in South America or (exclud¬ 
ing Israel) the Middle East? 

Why that is the case is the real history 
of capitalism, an economic system that, 
about 500 years ago, began to upend the 
traditional foundations of society, predi¬ 


cated for millennia on pervasive scarcity. 
By introducing innovation, initiative, 
and risk-taking into human endeavors, 
capitalism has freed mankind from the 
priorities of subsistence, security, and 
status imprisonment and set us on an 
unpredictable path of wealth-creation, 
disestablishment of traditional authority, 
and social mobility. How that happened 
and why it was the West that initiated 
the process is Joyce Appleby’s subject. 

An established academic historian, 
Appleby joins the ranks of recent eco¬ 
nomic popularizers, notably William 
J. Bernstein and Timothy Brook. Like 
them, she begins with what is acknowl¬ 
edged to be the point of capitalist take¬ 
off, 1500, when certain circumstances 
allowed Western Europe to escape the 
seemingly cyclical historical pattern of 
feast and famine. Improvements in agri¬ 
culture reduced the percentage of the 
population required to feed a country, 
traditionally between 80 and 90 percent, 
creating surplus labor (and, eventu¬ 
ally, consumers). These improvements 
occurred at a time when European mer¬ 
chants discovered the trade winds and 
began to tap the riches of the Indies and 
the Americas and bring new products 
to the homes of Dutch burghers. After 
the laws of the heavens were revealed in 
the 17th century, inventors were able to 
“capitalize” on the scientific revolution 
and unlock the secrets of nature’s work¬ 
ings. The harnessing of steam power in 
England by the 19th century was a great 
step forward for mankind, and it’s been 
nonstop progress ever since. 

Appleby is very good on the long 
view, particularly on the transformation 
of the traditional social world. Though a 
self-identified “left-leaning liberal with 
strong, if sometimes contradictory, liber¬ 
tarian strains,” she is not nostalgic about 
what has been lost, especially not “the 
straitjacket of custom.” Her account is 
refreshingly free of Marx and is appre¬ 
ciative of the gains produced by the free- 
ing-up and application of human enter¬ 
prise. Appleby’s strength is the quick, 
concise summary, reflecting capitalism’s 
“relentless” history. 

The preeminent industrial powers of 

the nineteenth century—Great Britain 

and its two rivals, Germany and the 

United States—transformed the 
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physical world. They laid iron tracks 
across thousands and thousands of 
miles. They built enormous factories 
to which they drew millions of men 
and women, most of them recently 
off the farm. They collected capital in 
banks, consumed coal, finished steel, 
dug minerals from the earth, leveled 
hills, diverted the water from rivers 
into canals, and generally displayed the 
previously undetected strength and 
ingenuity of human beings. Despite 
the impersonality of all these changes, 
particular people brought them about: 
swashbuckling heroes of enter¬ 
prise and the workingmen and 
women whose lives industri¬ 
alization had turned upside 
down. A few men so completely 
grasped the dynamics of capi¬ 
talism that they established 
firms that are still among the 
world’s largest. 

When she gets to the 20th 
century, however, her account 
becomes distorted. It mixes 
social and political history with 
a history of technology, a parade 
of wonders, with one marvelous 
invention succeeding another. 
Reflecting her view that capi¬ 
talism is “a cultural system 
rooted in economic practices,” 
it also becomes something of 
a tale of woe (she ends with 
the financial crisis of 2008), as 
country after country through¬ 
out the world is drawn into the 
quest for profit (in particular 
China and India), bringing 
with it environmental destruc¬ 
tion and other human costs. Capitalism 
is even faulted for the plight of Zimba¬ 
bwe. Though Appleby concedes that 
individual ingenuity is an engine of cap¬ 
italist progress and that capitalism tends 
to erode social differences, she believes 
that government must play a larger role 
in solving the problems now facing us, 
whether it be global warming or the 
inability of Africa to climb out of its 
despond. In other words, instead of con¬ 
tinuing to encourage people to do their 
own thing and thereby come up with 
solutions to these problems, we should 
return to the patriarchal world—now 
to be ruled by far-seeing elites—from 
whose yoke capitalism freed us. 

It is a familiar litany of liberal 
hysteria, and it points up the divide 


between liberals and conservatives. 
The divide concerns the nature of prog¬ 
ress. Appleby favors progress, because 
it destroyed all the ancient patriarchal 
institutions, reservoirs of evil practices 
that impeded human progress. Yet it is 
evident that great numbers of humans, 
despite material advance, remain 
greedy, self-serving, and contemptuous 
of people who aren’t like themselves, 
not to mention that they make bad 
decisions. This lack of moral improve¬ 


ment must be the fault of the economic 
system. Thus, the need for state inter¬ 
vention to make us better people. 

Material affluence has, of course, 
improved our manners, as Scottish 
economists noted two centuries ago. At 
base, however, capitalism is morally neu¬ 
tral: There is no Good, only goods. In 
the market everything is fungible, with 
the emancipation of slaves and women 
on par with freeing up the energy in a 
block of coal. The former simply lib¬ 
erated two groups of humans for pro¬ 
ductive economic work and turned 
them into consumers. Likewise, such 
vaunted liberal values as openness and 
toleration enable the economic system 
to expand market shares. Progressives 
like Appleby confuse the moral and the 


material. Thus, they can be expected to 
be in the vanguard, whether it concerns 
the acquisition of fine material goods or 
the rejection of yesterday’s mores. 

Conservatives favor progress, too, 
insofar as it unlocks human potential 
and gives tools to individuals to craft 
their own destiny. Nothing in the Chi¬ 
nese or Islamic empires at the height of 
their glory shows a glimmer of inter¬ 
est in either. In the merchant towns of 
Western Europe, however, long before 
Columbus sighted Hispan¬ 
iola or Newton discovered 
the universal laws of motion, 
there was continuous agita¬ 
tion against rulers for indi¬ 
vidual and civil rights. Thus, 
by the 17th century, prop¬ 
erty ownership, rights of 
self-defense and inheritance, 
contract enforcement, and so 
on were firmly established 
in some places in the West, 
particularly in the places that 
counted in the emergence of 
capitalism, Holland and Eng¬ 
land. And insofar as a coun¬ 
try establishes such institu¬ 
tions, the more open it will be 
to the entrepreneurial spirit: 
Japan, Taiwan, South Korea. 
Otherwise, include it among 
the Have-Nots. Appleby 
notes, but gives short shrift 
to, institutions. 

There is, of course, a dark 
side to capitalism, and it is 
called dissatisfaction. It is the flip side 
of innovation, which profits from our 
willingness to abandon what we loved 
only yesterday for a product that will 
probably also fail to deserve our love. 
Liberals have rebranded their own 
dissatisfactions as “critique,” which 
constantly demands that the supposed 
flaws in our institutions be corrected. 
These institutions, however, are the 
ones that gave the modern economic 
system its legs in the first place. It is 
not capitalism that is relentless but the 
assaults by liberals on the values that 
are essential if this system is to con¬ 
tinue to thrive and enrich us all: Hard 
work, individual responsibility, creativ¬ 
ity, self-discipline. As my mother used 
to say, some people have it too good. ♦ 
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Unroaring Twenties 

The soporific effect of flappers, gangsters, 
and ‘Boardwalk Empire. ’ by John Podhoretz 


T he past week was an impor¬ 
tant one for HBO, the cable 
channel that singlehandedly 
transformed American tele¬ 
vision 15 years or so ago when its bosses 
saw an opening and decided to create 
programs that would surpass the quality 
of what was available on broadcast. 

First came the ominous news: HBO’s 
audience is shrinking, though the 
decline is minuscule: 216,000 subscrib¬ 
ers out of 28.6 million. A household’s 
cancellation of its HBO subscription 
could simply be a manifestation of the 
nation’s overall economic woes. Or it 
could be the onset of a stampede away 
from pay cable. This is the way broad¬ 
cast television began to lose its audience 
in the 1980s, 10 years after the arrival of 
cable television—slight declines at first, 
followed by a rapid acceleration. It’s now 
10 years since the arrival of broadband, 
and the HBO numbers suggest that 
broadband may now be in the process of 
doing to cable what cable did to broad¬ 
cast television. 

HBO moved into programming so 
aggressively because it needed to give 
its giant subscriber base more than just 
movies, boxing, and late night pseudo¬ 
porn. It had to give them a reason to be 
proud they subscribed, and something 
to talk about to other people. It got 
that, in spades, with its signature series, 
The Sopranos and Sex and the City. But 
it’s been years since they went off the 
air. Now the network has hits, like the 
incredibly violent and dirty vampire 
comedy True Blood , and prestige pro¬ 
ductions, like the $200 million mini¬ 
series The Pacific, but it does not have 
the show that dominates the cultural 
discussion. And that, too, may be play- 


John Podhoretz, editor of Commentary, 
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ing some role in the network’s decline. 

And so came the second important 
HBO news of the week: The premiere 
of Boardwalk Empire, a lavish new series 
so theoretically prestigious that its pilot 
was directed by the most distinguished 
director in America, Martin Scorsese. 
It is clearly intended to be the Next Big 
Thing. Its creator and primary author, 
Terence Winter, was one of the guiding 
hands on The Sopranos. 

This is old-time picture-making on 
a grand scale, with period sets and hun¬ 
dreds of extras and thousands of cos¬ 
tumes and fancy special 
effects. It has a wonder¬ 
ful and picturesque set¬ 
ting, Adantic City in 
1920, and attempts to 
tell the story of the cre¬ 
ation of the great crime 
syndicates of the 20th 
century—which rose 

to power and influence 
with the advent of Pro¬ 
hibition and the instant 
criminal underground 
economy it spawned. 

And yet Boardwalk 
Empire is a dud, and a peculiar dud as 
well. At nearly every turn, it consciously 
evokes classic gangster movies of the 
past (and The Sopranos) in ways that only 
make you wish you were seeing them 
instead of this mimeographed copy. The 
concluding scene of the first episode is 
a headshaking rip-off of the cross-cut¬ 
ting massacre with which The Godfather 
concludes. The same episode features an 
important sequence set in New Jersey’s 
Pine Barrens—the location of one of the 
most memorable Sopranos episodes, also 
written by Terence Winter, who should 
have chosen a different setting. 

It indulges in every other once-inter¬ 
esting, now-tiresome cliche of the post- 


Godfather gangster era. Every time a 
character inaugurates a long anecdotal 
speech, we just know it’s going to con¬ 
clude with an act of violence against the 
person to whom he’s speaking. If the 
camera comes and crowds in on some¬ 
body’s shoulder, it’s a clear sign that in 
10 seconds a gun is going to be placed 
against his temple. 

There isn’t a memorable charac¬ 
ter to be seen here. The protagonist, a 
bizarrely whiny political boss named 
Nucky Thompson, is entirely uncom¬ 
pelling. The usually wonderful char¬ 
acter actor Steve Buscemi is utterly 
lost in the role. He is as comfortable 
portraying a corrupt politician’s glad¬ 
handing fakery as Mike Castle would 
be attending a Tea Party convention. 
Even worse is Michael Pitt’s Jimmy 
Darmody, the second central charac¬ 
ter. We watch him for hours, with girl 
troubles and job troubles and post-trau¬ 
matic stress disorder from World War I, 
and every moment is an endless agony 


of pointless boredom. And on it goes. 

All of this contributes to the essen¬ 
tial inauthenticity at the heart of Board¬ 
walk Empire. Take its extraordinary set, 
a reconstruction of the Adantic City 
boardwalk that must have cost in the tens 
of millions. Not for a second do you lose 
yourself in it. It’s too clean, too spanking, 
too unlived-in. There isn’t a cigarette 
butt to be seen on the wood planks. It 
more closely resembles the Boardwalk 
Inn at Walt Disney World, just as Board¬ 
walk Empire suggests HBO is in a period 
of creative decline of exacdy the sort into 
which the Walt Disney Studio descended 
in the 25 years between 101 Dalmatians 
and The Little Mermaid. ♦ 
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‘‘[President Obama] was meeting with a Fairfax family for a backyard PARODY 
discussion on the economy m an effort to improve voter perceptions 
about his empathy with ordinary people. Unlike former President Clinton, 
who famously felt the pain of voters during a recession, Obama has not 
connected emotionally with voters over their worries and fears. ” 

—The Hiil, September 14, 2010 
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Seeking to boost low polls, 
Obama meets more families 

‘LET ME IN, I JUST 
WANT TO TALK’ 


Efforts to ovoid 
president prove futile 

by Theresa Vargas and 
Nla-Malika Henderson 

When her doorbell rang on a 
Sunday afternoon, Meghan May¬ 
berry assumed it was another 
salesman pushing shower curtain 
rings or a student running a mag¬ 
azine drive. Instead, Mavberry 
found President Barack Obama 
standing at her doorstep, waiting 
to be let in. “In a way, says the 
Fairfax mother of three, { ‘it’s a 
lot worse.” 

“Your house is a mess,” explains 
Mayberry, “the kids are running 
around, and now here’s the presi¬ 
dent stepping over toys, seating 
himself on the couch, with dozens 
of photographers in tow—many of 
them asking if there’s anything in 
my fridge.” The president was all 
smiles, though, insisting he was 
simply eager to learn of Mayber¬ 
ry’s financial situation and hoping 
to convince her he cares. 

"I want to thank Mrs. Mayberry 
for her hospitality and apologize 
for the broken chandelier the 



Pres. Obama launches listening tour, hoping .Americans listen to him. 


guy with the boom mic did that, 
not me, said Mr. Obama to the 
press gaggle crammed in the liv¬ 
ing room. “As you know, I’ve 
been meeting with families, one 
block at a time, to let them know 
I empathize with them in a most 
humanly, nonrobotic way, that I 
am cognizant of their precarious 
monetary circumstances, and that 
I am here to listen.” The president 
then related to Mayberry his own 
personal hardships and handed 
her an autographed copy of “The 
Audacity of Hope” before moving 
on to the next house. One reporter, 
on his wav out, informed her the 
toilet was broken. 


With his approval numbers sag¬ 
ging, the president says he is deter¬ 
mined to reconnect with Ameri¬ 
cans. Following his visit to the 
Mayberry house, Obama walked 
across yards to the next-door 
neighbor. “I can see you!” he said, 
peering through the glass. “I hear 
kids and your TV is on. I’m not 
leaving until you open this door 
so I can connect with you.” The 
Wheeler family finally' relented, 
but insisted the majority of the 
press remain outside. “Not a prob¬ 
lem,” said Mr. Obama. “As long 
as I can bring in my TelePrompt- 
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